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News of the 








On to Colorado Springs 


The 64th annual National Conference 
on Government will open on Sunday, 
September 14, with meetings and enter- 
tainment and close on Wednesday, Sep- 
after more than a score of 
sessions at the Antlers Hotel, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. 

More than 150 
leaders, educators and public officials 


tember 17, 


business and civic 
have accepted invitations to speak or 
serve on panels. Other hundreds will 
come from most of the states and from 
a number of foreign countries. 
Speakers at the annual dinner Sep- 
tember 16 will be Governor Cecil H. 
Underwood of West Virginia; George 
H. Gallup, director of the American 
Institute of Public and 
Thomas H. Reed. 


League President Cecil Morgan 


Opinion; 
government consul- 
tant. 
will preside. 

Speakers at the three luncheons will 
be Thomas R. Reid, director of civic 
affairs, Ford Motor Company, on Mon- 
day: Major General Otto L. Nelson, Jr., 
vice president, New York Life Insurance 
Company, on Tuesday; and Thomas B. 
Stewart, executive officer of the Alaska 
Statehood Committee, on Wednesday. 

Local groups the Chamber of Com- 
merce, League of Women Voters and 
Charter Association each will spon- 
sor one of the luncheons. 

The annual meeting of National Mu- 
nicipal League members will be held at 
10 A.M. Sunday, September 14, fol- 


Otte L. Nelson, Jr. 


Cecil H. Underwood 


lowed by the annual business meeting of 
the League’s governing Council at 11. 

The Charter Clinic, in which city 
charter draftsmen and consultants will 
participate (by invitation only), will be 
held at luncheon and during the early 
afternoon. 

Buses will leave the hotel at 3 P.M. 
for a tour which will include a visit to 
the new United States Air Force Acade- 
my and an hour and 
scenery viewing at the famous Garden 
of the Gods Club. This will be followed 
by a chuck wagon dinner and western 


of refreshment 


style entertainment in the Garden of the 
Gods. 

Formal the 
will begin Monday morning and con- 
tinue through Wednesday with two ad- 
ditional entertainment “breaks” a 
dinner authentic late 
Monday at the Imperial Hotel in Cripple 
Creek, once a booming gold mining 


sessions of Conference 


and melodrama 


women visitors 
the Fine Arts 


and a tea for 
afternoon at 


town, 
Tuesday 
Center. 

Problems which will be dealt with by 
civic leaders and specialists in the vari- 
ous sessions include annexation, fair 
campaign practices, regional planning, 
a business citizen’s role in politics and 
public affairs, county home rule, urban 
municipal public relations, 
urban metropolitan growth, im- 
provement of state constitutions and 


education for civic leadership. 


renewal, 
and 


Thomas B. Stewart 





Thomas H. Reed 


22 All-America Finalists Picked 


Twenty-two finalists in the 1958 All- 
(America Cities contest, ranging in size 
from Hayden, Arizona, (population 
2.000), to Columbus, Ohio, ( population 
167,000), have been chosen by a screen- 
ing committee of leading citizens and 


experts for major achievements of com- 


munity-wide benefit brought about by 
intelligent and concerted citizen action. 
cities, 

Isle, 


have 


representing the 
widely scattered from 
Maine, to Sunnyvale, California, 
been invited to the National Conference 


Spokesmen 
Presque 


on Government in Colorado Springs to 
present their cases before a jury on 
September 15 and 16. 

The jury, headed by George H. Gal- 
lup, director of the American Institute 
of Public Opinion and past president of 
the National Municipal League, will se- 
lect 1] from the 22 
finalists. These will be announced early 
in 1959 in the Review and in Look 
Magazine after investigation of the 
claims of the winners. 


winners among 


Members of the jury, in addition to 
Dr. Gallup, are: John C. Cornelius, 
president, American Heritage Founda- 
tion; Mrs. Frederic Gilstrap, vice presi- 
\ssociation of l ni- 
Mrs. Alf Gunderson, 


\merican 


Women: 


dent, 
versity 


Picking the All-America Cities finalists are, 


Committee; Chariton F. Chute, executive director, 





THE 1958 FINALISTS 
Bloomington, Indiana 
Casper, Wyoming 
Chillicothe, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 

Denison, Texas 

Downey. California 
Elmwood Park, Illinois 
Fresno, California 

Granite City, Illinois 
Hayden, Arizona 

Highland Park, Illinois 
Huntington, West Virginia 
Leadville, Colorado 
Lebanon, New Hampshire 
New Haven, Connecticut 
Phoenix, 
Presque Isle, Maine 


Arizona 


Sheridan, Wyoming 
Sikeston, Missouri 
Sunnyvale, California 
Tarrytown, New York 
Westport, Connecticut 











vice president, League of Women Voters 
of the United States: Willard V. Merri- 
hue, manager, Personnel Practices and 
Community Relations Services, General 


(Continued on page 432) 


from left: Mark S. Matthews, chairman, Screening 
Institute of Public Administration; Henry Toy, Jr.. 


president, National Citizens Council for Better Schools; Allen H. Seed, Jr., and Ralph W. Conant of 
the League staff; Richard A. Armstrong, executive director, Effective Citizens Organization, and Mrs. 
J. A. Shack, a director of the League of Women Voters of New York City. 
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Editorial Comment 


A Little Rock Success 


| Phas ROCK has been a symbol 
all over the world of the failure 
of democracy to work in the field of 
race relations. 

But Little Rock has also been in 
the headlines because citizens have 
made democracy work in the field of 
local government. 

Council-manager government has 
made a spectacular success there, Sy 
Ramsey, Associated Press writer, re- 
ports. 

Political mayor-aldermen govern- 
ment had broken down. Aldermen, 
elected by wards, were more inter- 
ested in their wards than in the gen- 
eral government. Often the mayor 
was on one side and the councilmen 
on the other and there was a dead- 
lock. 

A citizens movement resulted in 
the adoption of a charter under which 
municipal business is handled as you 
would private business in a corpora- 
tion. Seven citizen “directors” were 
elected at large. 

These directors went to the small 
city of Grand Prairie, Texas, and 
hired the city manager who had 
made good there, Dean I. Pauley, 32 
years old. 

They raised his salary $4,000 a 
year to make it $17,500 and gave 
him an additional $1,200 for car ex- 
penses. He’s worth it. In six months 
he has already earned his salary and 
the directors’ only fear is that some 
other city will hire Pauley away from 
them. 

He has raised the salaries of city 
employees, but this too has paid in 
better service. 


Under the budget control system 
he installed you can tell at a glance 
the status of the city’s finances. 

Street and traffic improvements 
are under way. 


Police morale has _ improved; 
gambling has been checked. 

Why does council-manager govern- 
ment work so well? Because citizens 
can make the government’s policies 
and control it without leaving their 
business or profession to “go into 
politics.” It takes only a part of your 
time to serve on your city’s board of 
directors. It’s like working for the 
united fund, or the chamber of com- 
merce, or your labor union or lodge. 
The citizen “directors,” usually called 
councilmen, can leave the actual ad- 
ministration to a city manager. They 
can be sure they will not be embar- 
rassed by maladministration, for re- 
sponsibility is centralized in the 
manager, a high class man. He is 
well trained, it is a profession with 
him, and he has no more temptation 
to do wrong than has a good doctor. 
Likewise, all his assistants and the 
employees under them are appointed 
on a merit basis. They are proud of 
their jobs and do them well — there’s 
no politics. 

No wonder the manager form is 
spreading fast. Last year 104 local 
governments, including one county, 
adopted it, bringing the total in the 
nation to an all-time high, 1,550. 

The United States can be proud of 
having given this modern instrument 
of democracy and good government 
to the world. 


n, Editor, June 6, 1958. 


Editorial, Memphis Press-Scimitar, by Edward J. M 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


We Have Too Many Municipalities 


6¢ A LL too often,” write William 

N. Cassella, Jr., and Troy R. 
Westmeyer in the new Municipal 
Yearbook 1958, “urban America has 
responded to its tremendous increase 
in population in a singularly un- 
imaginative fashion, failing to see re- 
lationships among functions and 
among jurisdictions, and approaching 
specific needs in ‘splendid isola- 
tion.’ ” 

These students of municipal gov- 
ernment, on the staff of the National 
Municipal League in New York, go 
on to point out that the device of 
the special district and the incorpora- 
tion of minute municipalities con- 
tinue to supply stock answers to 
many local organizational problems 
and these devices only add to the 
confusion of intergovernmental rela- 
tions. 

Governmental units in the United 
States have been reduced materially 
in number in the last five years, from 
116,743 in 1952 to 102,328 in 1957, 
according to the 1957 Census of 
Governments. But almost the entire 
reduction has been accounted for by 
school district consolidation, much 
of which occurred in rural areas. 
The number of municipalities, on the 
other hand, actually increased by 
402 over the period, the census 
shows. 

At the same time, the Yearbook 
writers observe, some 2,086 new spe- 
cial districts were formed, mostly 
providing urban services “as the 
means for meeting problems of sub- 
urban fringe areas on a piecemeal 


basis.” And in view of the fact that 
most of the country’s population in- 
crease has taken place in suburban 
communities, it may be assumed that 
a majority of the new incorporated 
municipalities are found in suburban 
areas. 

These developments, Messrs. Cas- 
sella and Westmeyer believe, under- 
score a number of questions: How 
many times are new units of govern- 
ment created not because they offer 
the most effective means of obtain- 
ing a municipal service but because 
of a conscious desire to avoid annexa- 
tion by an adjacent municipality? 
Does incorporation offer the only 
available way to assure the deserved 
representation of local interests on 
governing bodies? Do annexation 
laws in many states make inadequate 
provision for the extension of munici- 
pal services to areas annexed? 
Should fundamental changes be made 
in state laws dealing with municipal 
incorporation and creation of special 
districts? 

The writers conclude that there 
“clearly is need for an imaginative 
re-evaluation of the whole body of 
law dealing with such questions as 
incorporation, annexation, special 
district formation, consolidation of 
local units and intergovernmental co- 
operation.” That, we should say, is 
specifically applicable to Alabama 
where we have in the Birmingham 
metropolitan area an example of the 
many complex problems of govern- 
mental organization which popula- 
tion growth causes. 


Editorial, Birmingham (Alabama) News, July 13, 1958. 





The Fee System Gravy 


Public revolt, press leadership, honest officials 


urged to end rich haul by political machine hacks. 


By LAWRENCE LADER* 


NCE every year the tax collector 

for the tiny borough of Frank- 
lin, Pennsylvania, (population 1,800) 
takes a walk to the nearby Bethle- 
hem Steel Company plant to pick up 
its tax check. In that hour he com- 
pletes most of his year’s work—a 
few small checks from neighbors are 
gathered later. Yet the collector’s 
fees for this “job” amount to about 
$14,000 a year, making his four-year 
term worth about $55,000. 

Such jobs, paid by a startlingly 
lucrative system of fees almost un- 
known to the American public, prob- 
ably comprise the country’s fattest 
political gravy. Insignificant politi- 
cians make more in fees than the 
salary of their governor; minor 
judges earn more than a justice of 
the U.S. Supreme Court. Many fee 
jobs are worth $30,000 to $40,000 a 
year. They are the well heeled 
foundations of hundreds of county 
political machines. 

Fees are a charge levied by the 
state for service by a local official. 
Originally intended to put on a self- 
sustaining basis those local offices 
which are too small for a salary, the 
fee system was transplanted from 
England to America in colonial times. 
In the twentieth century it is an 


* Mr. Lader is a free lance writer 
whose articles have appeared in Reader’s 
Digest, Nation’s Business, Look, This Week 
and other magazines of national circula- 
tion. He is president of the Society of 
Magazine Writers. 


anachronism. As_ remote villages 
have become thriving towns, particu- 
larly in the suburban boom of the 
last twenty years, the fees have 
grown to ridiculous proportions. The 
tax collector’s fee is usually a per- 
centage of the total collected. Hence 
fee jobs worth, in terms of effort, 
perhaps a thousand dollars annually 
have come to earn 20 or 30 times 
that amount. In some states, like 
Georgia, the great majority of county 
jobs are on fees—about two out of 
every three sheriffs, tax officials, or- 
dinaries and clerks of the Superior 
Court, and almost all treasurers, 
justices of the peace, coroners and 
surveyors. Although reformers have 
occasionally succeeded in transfer- 
ring such posts from fees to a rea- 
sonable salary, the system remains 
well entrenched throughout large 
sections of the country. 

Pennsylvania is the nation’s out- 
standing fee paradise. In 1957 Bris- 
tol’s tax collector made $45,844 in 
fees alone. Most collectors handle 
county, district, school and municipal 
taxes and often receive a salary in 
one or more of these categories as 
well as fees. Thus Upper Darby’s 
collector had a combined income of 
$49,008. Haverford’s collector made 
$42,315; Lower Merion’s, $47,508: 
Norristown’s, $38,144. The list goes 
on almost endlessly, since more than 
2,500 of the state’s 2.556 town and 
borough tax collectors are on the fee 
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system. Though these collectors’ 
work is in most cases limited to 
populations under 50,000, they make 
double and triple the $14,000 salary 
of the district director of internal 
revenue in Philadelphia, who is re- 
sponsible for three million tax ac- 
counts. 

Pennsylvania tax collectors have 
to maintain their own offices, but no 
state agency has the right to check 
the expenses they claim. Most col- 
lectors list thousands of dollars in 
office rent—generally a desk in their 
own home. Almost all list one or 
two assistants at $3000-$4000 a year 
—usually a wife or daughter. 


Costs of Tax Collection 

What makes the system particu- 
larly shocking is that all this money 
should be going, not into politicians’ 
pockets, but into Pennsylvania’s 
county or municipal treasuries. A 
recent study under Andrew Bullis, 
director of Pennsylvania’s Bureau of 
Municipal Affairs, revealed that the 
cost of tax collection in six Pennsyl- 
vania categories “ranged anywhere 
from two to almost eight times as 
much as the costs in a typical Ohio 
county.” (Ohio has a single, salaried 
official collecting county-wide taxes.) 

Indiana's auto license branch 
managers also rank among the top 
fee takers in the country. One Fort 
Wayne manager grossed $101,482 in 
1957. A South Bend manager 
grossed $84,464; an _ Indianapolis 
manager, $75,227. Although each 
manager for the last few years has 
had to pay half the license and regis- 
tration fees to the Bureau of Motor 
Vehicles after his total gross income 
from all fees for the year reaches 


THE FEE SYSTEM GRAVY 
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$10,000, and must maintain his of- 
fice from his profits, he has one re- 
sounding advantage over most fee 
officials. The job is a political ap- 
pointment requiring no expensive 
election campaigns. It is thus no co- 
incidence that such jobs are gen- 
erally held by county chairmen or 
persons designated by them. 

As a group, however, the sheriffs 
in many states collect the most ex- 
orbitant fees. In Mississippi the 
sheriff of one of the large counties, 
Coahama, last year listed a met in- 
come of $26,868. The take from the 
larger counties—not reported—can 
only be estimated. In Charleston 
County, South Carolina, Sheriff 
Chester Perry grossed $46,777 from 
fees and a small salary in 1955, 
about $33,000 in 1956. Although his 
office staff had to be paid from this 
amount, he still made more than 
the governor of the state. West Vir- 
ginia’s legislature limited the exorbi- 
tant fees of sheriffs in 1947, but 
Kanawha County’s sheriff last year 
made $15,000 in fees (his legal limit) 
and $9,000 in salary, thus becoming 
the most highly paid public official 
in the state. 

In at least half our states, 
iff’s greatest fee bonanza comes from 
the feeding of prisoners in county 
jails—an exploitation of human mis- 
ery branded as “vicious” by the 
American Prison Association and op- 
posed for years by the U.S. Bureau 
of Prisons. For feeding each prison- 
er, the sheriff gets a daily fee that 
ranges from about $1 to $2. In ad- 
dition, he usually gets a “key fee”— 
50 cents to $1 for admitting each 
prisoner, the same amount for releas- 
ing him. By reducing the prisoners’ 


a sher- 
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food to an inhuman minimum, the 
sheriff can pocket half his food fee. 
And by a continuous round-up of 
vagabonds and other easy prey in his 
district, regularly filling and empty- 
ing his jail, he can run up huge “key 
fees.” 

A recent survey reveals the shock- 
ing extent to which sheriffs have 
profited from these fees. Item: from 
a county in New Mexico where the 
sheriff receives $1 for feeding each 
prisoner, a local authority reports: 
“T believe he nets about 85 cents of 
this amount for his own personal 
gain.” Item: in an Oregon county 
the sheriff pockets about half his 
food fee and serves only two meals 
a day. “I estimate the sheriff makes 
a net profit of at least $15,000 a year 
on the food program,” states one of- 
ficial. Concludes James V. Bennett, 
director of the U.S. Bureau of Pris- 
ons: “The fee system for sheriffs, 
which has produced a disgraceful rec- 
ord of personal profiteering through 
the hunger of prisoners and a de- 
plorable economic motive for filling 
our county jails, should be abolished 
in every state.” 

Equally dangerous abuses have re- 
sulted from the use of the fee system 
in our probate courts. Probate 
judges handle such crucial matters 
as the probate of wills, administra- 
tion of estates and appointment of 
guardians for minors. Yet in most 
states probate judges are not even 
required to be lawyers! Many of 
them, however, collect high fees. In 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, the probate 
judge grossed $107,474 in 1957 and 
netted $29,557; in New Haven, the 
office grossed $88,659 and netted 
$18,279. The probate judge of Hart- 
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ford, Connecticut, grossed $164,835 
in fees in 1957 and netted $42,058— 
putting him among the highest paid 
judges in the United States, higher 
than the chief justice of the U.S. 
Supreme Court! 

The Connecticut Probate Assem- 
bly now tempers these fees with 
graduated levies. But the basic evils 
of the system remain. “No judge’s 
income should be in any way related 
to the fees,” insists the Connecticut 
Citizens for Better Courts, Inc., 
whose distinguished membership in- 
cludes a former president of the 
Connecticut Bar Association and a 
former chief justice of the State Su- 
preme Court. 


Profit in Weddings 


The marriage ceremony has long 
been a rich source of fee profit for 
county judges, probate judges, coun- 
ty clerks and justices of the peace. 
Not only do they collect the regular 
fee for each license issued, but in 
many cases make an _ additional 
charge for ornamental marriage cer- 
tificates for which an unwary bride- 
groom is persuaded to pay an extra 
few dollars. A survey of justices of 
the peace in Las Vegas, Nevada, in 
1951, revealed that one justice had 
made $40,000 a year by performing 
marriages in Las Vegas. A Reno 
justice made $30,000. 

Only one aspect of the fee system 
is generally recognized by the public, 
the “speed trap”—a blatant form of 
extortion run by sheriffs, constables 
and justices of the peace. Five 
Georgia counties are taking an esti- 
mated $200,000 a year from this 
“highway robbery,” according to a 
recent study by the Automobile Le- 
gal Association. 
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The county machines have thrown 
their full power against all attempts 
to eliminate or control the fee sys- 
tem. That power is symbolized by 
the fact that the highest paid fee 
officer in Ohio was campaign man- 
ager for Governor C. William O’Neill 
in 1956. And 800 other fee jobs as 
deputy registrars of motor vehicles 
were “passed out to the party faith- 
ful,” says the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. Such an army of key local 
politicians has a major influence 
over any state legislature. 


Waste of Public Funds 


One great evil of the fee system 
is that it gives these “courthouse 
gangs” tremendous resources with 
which to keep themselves in power. 
When a minor sheriff earns more 
than a U.S. Supreme Court justice, 
government becomes a farce. Even 


more appalling is the waste of public 


funds. Each time a fee official who 
should be, say, on a $7,500 or $10,- 
000 salary, pockets $50,000 in fees, 
the public is deprived of the differ- 
ence. Furthermore, fees corrupt the 
efficiency of many jobholders. In 
states where the sheriff is a tax col- 
lector as well as law enforcement 
officer, he spends almost all his time 
piling up fees from his tax work. The 
fee system is thus “admirably de- 
signed to turn his attention away 
from law enforcement,” says Profes- 
sor Lane W. Lancaster of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. 

What a courageous campaign can 
accomplish in stamping out the evils 
of the fee system has been demon- 
strated by the editors of the Charles- 
ton, West Virginia, Gazette. For 25 
years legislation against fees for the 
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feeding of prisoners had been bottled 
up in legislative committees by the 
powerful sheriffs’ lobby. In February 
1947, the Gazette determined to 
bring a sweeping new bill to the 
floor of the House of Delegates. In 
a page one editorial, titled “The 
People Be Damned,” it blasted the 
“swaggering, arrogant members of 
the Sheriffs’ Association.” It printed 
a full list of those legislators who 
“would kowtow and grovel to the 
slightest wish of the association” and 
asked its readers to remember the 
names at the next election. 

When other newspapers joined the 
campaign, the governor went on the 
radio to denounce the fee system as 
“the root of the present evil.” The 
Sheriffs’ Association fought back— 
its “active little helpers” unleashing 
two hours of personal vituperation 
against Gazette editors on the House 
floor. But the Gazette continued its 
front-page barrage, and the bill was 
passed intact—a significant example 
of major governmental reform re- 
sulting from a dedicated public press. 

Many forces of good government 
are needed to stamp out the evils of 
the system. The value of leadership 
by respected public officials was 
demonstrated by the late chief jus- 
tice of the New Jersey Supreme 
Court, Arthur T. Vanderbilt, who 
almost single-handedly fought the fee 
system for justices of the peace in 
his state and had it abolished. In 
Georgia, a grand jury investigation 
in McIntosh County first spotlighted 
the evils of the fee system. And 
what hard-working public organiza- 
tions can do to help was shown by 
the League of Women Voters who 

(Continued on page 387) 





Tomorrow’s Highways 


Federal program likely to have great influence 
on the form and structure of metropolitan areas. 


By JOHN T. 


— is full agreement that the 
highway program will have great 
impact upon the population growth 
expected in our metropolitan areas— 
upon where and how it will happen; 
upon the future arrangement of resi- 
dential, business and industrial land 
uses; upon the very structure of the 
metropolitan areas of the future. 

This impact will result from the 
drastic changes in the relative ac- 
cessibility of different land areas 
which the new highways will cause. 
The changes will be greater than we 
have been used to because of three 
characteristics of the highway pro- 
gram. 

First, the new highways will be 
expressways. In the few areas where 
expressways have been built, we have 
observed how greatly they change ac- 
cessibility — reducing time-distance, 
opening up completely new areas that 
were inaccessible yesterday. 

Second, they will be designed sys- 
tematically and scaled to meet future 
traffic volumes, so that, in contrast to 
some of the fragmentary expressways 
we have thus far achieved, they will 
not be clogged as soon as they are 
finished and can exert the full force 


* Mr. Howard, head of the Department 
of City and Regional Planning at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and plan- 
ning consultant, was formerly planning 
director of the Cleveland City Planning 
Commission. This article is based on Mr. 
Howard’s address before the National Con- 
ference on Government of the National 
Municipal League, Cleveland, November 
19, 1957. 


HOWARD* 


of their capacity for volume and 
speed. 

Third, they will be built at a far 
more rapid rate than in the past, so 
that this impact upon land use and 
development will be felt soon and 
broadly. 

There can be no agreement on 
whether the impact will be favorable 
or unfavorable because this will vary 
tremendously, depending on many 
factors. This paper will attempt to 
outline some of these factors and 
their implications. 

First, consider the impact of the 
entire interregional system of high- 
ways upon the national pattern of ur- 
ban growth. For several decades we 
have watched the concentration of 
population, and of industry and 
other economic activity, in a rela- 
tively few metropolitan areas. It 
seems obvious that a system of roads 
designed—as the proposed highway 
net is—to serve present patterns of 
travel will strongly reinforce this 
trend. The present metropolitan 
centers will become still more 
accessible, to each other and to 
other parts of the country, for they 
are the junction points of the system. 
Smaller cities, which might have 
grown to metropolitan size in the ab- 
sence of this new advantage to pres- 
ent centers, will stay small. 

Our country and its people would 
probably be better served if the 
growth of the next several decades 
could be channeled less into the few 
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dozen cities that are now the biggest 
and more into the next smaller hun- 
dred or so. The rapid rate of growth 
of the biggest metropolitan areas is 
one of the vital factors in making 
their planning problems so acute and 
so difficult to solve. 

What is significant, however, is 
that the design of the interregional 
highway system was an act of na- 
tional planning of great influence on 
future national patterns of urban 
growth. As far as I know, it was a 
completely unconscious act. The de- 
signers of the system were conscious 
only of doing an excellent job of high- 
way engineering. If they had been 
also charged with considering this 
impact of their decision, the design 
might have turned out the same; but 
then again it might have been quite 
different. Is it not time that this 


country does its national planning on 


purpose, instead of by accident? 

The rest of this paper concerns 
the impact of the highways within 
metropolitan areas and the kinds of 
situations in which there is a much 
greater present opportunity for us to 
influence the impact—to enhance fa- 
vorable effects and reduce adverse 
ones. 

There are two basic factors which 
sharply restrict the effectiveness of 
express highways in improving the 
accessibility of land near them. One 
is the location of interchanges and 
access points. Land next to an ex- 
pressway but two miles from an en- 
trance or exit might as well be two 
miles from the road itself. The other 
restriction also relates to terminal fa- 
cilities: a site directly next to an 
exit must also have space for the 
parking of cars, or it too might as 
well be miles away. 
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These two factors will affect the 
relationship of the new highways and 
any nearby land uses one way or the 
other. They show up quite different- 
ly, however, in the different parts of 
a metropolitan area. 


Impact on Business District 


In the central core the impact with 
which many cities are most concerned 
is that upon the central business dis- 
trict. Whether the new radial high- 
ways will bolster the declining cen- 
tral business district will depend on 
whether they really do increase ac- 
cessibility to outlying areas. Dou- 
bling the radial capacity for moving 
autos will mean nothing if the cities 
do not take positive and massive ac- 
tion to bring the central business dis- 
trict into competition with the out- 
lying sites for shopping and other 
uses that can be decentralized. This 
is a challenge to the central business 
district that came with the motor 
age; it will not be altered by the 
federal highway program, merely in- 
tensified. 

This challenge cannot be met 
merely by increasing the supply of 
downtown parking. It would be un- 
thinkable to provide enough parking 
and highway capacity so that all 
downtown trips could be made in pri- 
vate cars. Interposing so much space 
for standing and moving cars would 
so separate the component parts of 
the downtown that it would cease to 
be able to function as a “downtown.” 

“Saving downtown” means saving 
mass transit. We may be able to find 
ways to make use of the highway 
program, not to continue in ruthless 
competition with transit and thus 
hasten its decline—and the death of 
downtown—but to complement trans- 
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it and even to contribute to its im- 
provement and revival. 

To achieve this, of course, requires 
treating highways and transit as com- 
ponent elements of a single system 
for moving people, not as two inde- 
pendent systems. Generally, we can- 
not expect effective coordination un- 
til we require both transit and 
highway agencies to submit to a 
higher authority with metropolitan 
jurisdiction—a type of authority that 
does not now exist in this country. 


Coordination Ideas 


What kind of coordination of ex- 
press highways and transit might re- 
sult? There are a number of ideas 


proposed in various cities that de- 
serve mention. 

In smaller cities whose transit de- 
pends on buses rather than rail ve- 


hicles, the obvious proposal is the use 
of express highways for express bus 
routes. Making a part of a bus ride 
as fast as the same part of an auto 
ride, however, does not make it fully 
competitive. The bus must also be 
given a fast route from the express 
highway to the central business dis- 
trict destinations, perhaps on streets 
reserved for buses only, with special 
entrances and exits from the express- 
way. 

The present subsidy to cars parked 
on-street should be reduced either by 
elimination of on-street parking en- 
tirely or by raising meter fees. The 
curb must be saved for the really 
short-term parker. Stops of over an 
hour should be off-street and here, 
too, the price mechanism can be 
brought into play, to swing the driv- 
er’s decision toward transit when the 
community’s price for providing 
parking for his car becomes too high. 
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The aggregate of parking down- 
town must be confined to the efficient 
capacity of the radial highway sys- 
tem. Too much parking will invite 
overuse of the highways, bringing 
back the congestion, delays and 
bottlenecks they were designed to 
eliminate and cancelling any increase 
in the accessibility of the central 
business district. 

Many of these considerations ap- 
ply as well, of course, to large cities 
as to the smaller ones. In cities big 
enough to have—or to need—rail 
rapid transit facilities, relationships 
to the highway program become still 
more complicated. 

Again, the most obvious proposal 
is to design fhe express highways 
with wide enoygh center strips to ac- 
commodate rgpid transit rails—and 
to modify the fhighway routes as may 
be necessary /to provide for transit 
stops and terminals in appropriate 
locations. 

Another device to secure a balance 
between downtown trips by auto and 
by transit is the well known and al- 
ready used scheme of large parking 
lots at outer transit stations, letting 
the auto serve the low-density fringe 
areas where it is most efficient and— 
especially for commuters—emphasiz- 
ing transit in the inner ring where 
the rush hour brings most congestion. 
The express highway program can 
contribute to the success of this pro- 
posal by locating routes and inter- 
changes in the outer areas in relation 
to these transit parking terminals. 

These, then, are ways in which 
the new highway program could be 
adjusted, to assure that its impact 
upon downtown areas and the central 
business district are favorable rather 
than unfavorable. At present, it 
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seems unlikely that many of these 
ideas will be used in a systematic 
way. The statutory and administra- 
tive setup for the highway program 
will work against their use. For in- 
stance, federal aid funds cannot be 
used for the purchase of that part 
of a right of way to be devoted to 
transit facilities. More important, the 
highway decisions are largely in the 
hands of highway specialists who, if 
not actively anti-transit, are at least 
not inclined by training or experience 
to view the transportation problem 
whole. There is a growing number of 
exceptions to this statement but it 
is still generally true. 


Local Effects 


As to the localized effects, within 
downtown areas, of the new express 
highways upon use of nearby land, 
they are likely to be generally favor- 


able. Sites actually abutting the high- 
ways will have “identity value’”— 
the chance to be seen daily by .arge 
numbers of people. Sites near points 
of entrance and exit will—if there is 
parking—obviously be greatly en- 
hanced as to accessibility. 

In the vicinity of downtown, ex- 
pressway routes will normally run 
through redevelopment areas and the 
opportunity to coordinate the two 
programs to their mutual advantage 
is already being seized in a number 
of cities. Redevelopment can help 
provide the best right of way for 
the expressways which, in turn, can 
contribute to the desirability of 
cleared sites for a wide range of re- 
uses—whether residential, commer- 
cial or industrial. 

The general effect of the highway 
program will probably be to decon- 
gest the ring of land uses now hem- 
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ming the central business district, 
which are often industrial areas ob- 
solete because of high density. The 
consequence may be the displace- 
ment of many such uses and their re- 
location to sites further out, where 
they can rebuild at modern stand- 
ards and operate more efficiently. 
From the point of view of the 
metropolitan economy this would 
be a good thing, though it might 
or might not enhance the cen- 
tral city’s tax base, depending on 
whether the new locations are still 
within the city limits. 

Moving out from the central area, 
the new express highways must slice 
through large built-up areas, ranging 
from blighted to obsolescent to good. 
The impact of clearing the necessary 
new broad rights of way may be 
positive or negative, depending on 
the degree to which the alignment of 
highway routes has been coordinated 
with present or planned neighbor- 
hoods and major land use areas. 

The highways will certainly have 
the effect of sharply separating the 
land uses on either side. This, of 
course, may be good or bad. In gen- 
eral, these intermediate parts of our 
cities are too much run together. A 
clearer separation of industrial from 
residential areas would often be de- 
sirable, or even a demarcation be- 
tween two neighborhoods, each of 
which would gain a heightened sense 
of its identity. And where the right 
of way is wide, and the land between 
the pavement and the adjoining pri- 
vate land is planted and maintained, 
it can be an asset even to residential 
uses that abut it. 

But a highway splitting an exist- 
ing solid community would not be a 
good thing. Aside from impairing so- 
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cial values it might cut off a residen- 
tial section too small to be separately 
provided with schools and play- 
grounds but inaccessible to the facil- 
ities on the other side. Or an ex- 
pressway cutting off a local shopping 
center from half its normal tributary 
population could have a disastrous 
economic effect on the center. 

There is another risk to intermedi- 
ate shopping areas, often old enough 
to be inconveniently short of parking 
but subsisting on their accessibility 
to heavy traffic on old radial streets. 
If an expressway by-passes the traffic 
from such an area, this may kill it— 
or, with luck and skill, may be the 
opportunity to remodel and modern- 
ize it, bringing it back to higher pros- 
perity. 


Asset or Liability 


In short, whether the highway pro- 
gram is asset or liability to the larger 
parts of our metropolitan areas lying 
between the central downtown and 
redevelopment areas and the outer 


suburban fringe depends almost 
wholly on the location of routes and 
interchanges and on their design. The 
key is full coordination between the 
highway designers and the local com- 
prehensive city planning agency. 
There is one special risk in these 
intermediate areas. It stems from 
the natural and praiseworthy attempt 
of the highway designers to reduce as 
far as possible the cost of rights of 
way and the dislocation of families 
and firms. This leads them to seek 
rights of way through parks or other 
existing or potential public open 
spaces. Almost universally, however, 
our cities already have too little nat- 
ural open space and what there is is 
literally irreplaceable. To sacrifice 
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any of this resource is a short-sighted 
expedient, to be resisted at almost 
any cost. 

We come now to the third metro- 
politan zone, the suburban and rural 
fringe, where the impact of the high- 
way program will make itself felt 
most fully. Here, where there is va- 
cant land, the creation of new access- 
ibility will be most apparent. New 
sites will be opened up for develop- 
ment, for residence,; commerce and 
industry, and new natural areas will 
be brought within reach of metro- 
politan populations for recreational 
use. The outstanding feature of this 
effect of the new highways is that it 
will be selective. Depending on the 
location of routes and access points, 
some areas at a great distance from 
present built-up territory will become 
accessible, while other areas, perhaps 
closer, will remain inaccessible. The 
highways, then, will constitute a ma- 
jor force to channel the new growth. 
They will have much to do with 
whether it follows a pattern economi- 
cally and socially desirable or not. 

There is no question that this 
fringe zone will be the locus of most 
of the great metropolitan growth that 
we expect in the next few decades. 
The number of people and of eco- 
nomic activities is sure to increase. 
The technology of land development 
—dominated by the automobile and 
truck—requires that the new devel- 
opment be at low density. Very 
little of the new growth can be ac- 
commodated within areas already 
built up; there is no room. 

In the fringes, however, there is 
not only enough room but also more 
than enough. With our new means 
of mobility, the express highway, sup- 
plementing rail rapid transit, and 
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perhaps to be supplemented by in- 
novations in local air transport, far 
larger land areas can be brought 
within reach of metropolitan centers 
than even our prospective growth 
requirements will need in the next 
few decades. This means that only 
some of the land within the metro- 
politan orbit will be developed. What 
happens where will be determined by 
a complex interaction of factors, 
some of which promote growth and 
some inhibit it. 


Accessibility 


In the present state of our metro- 
politan political, economic and social 
structure, the forces that promote or 
inhibit development are usually not 
directed by any interest or authority 
that has the best future pattern of 
development for the metropolitan 
area as a whole as an objective. 
Most of these forces are controlled 
by fragmented interests to whom this 
objective is irrelevant. Almost the 
strongest of these forces seems to me 
to be the providing—or withholding 
—of accessibility. The strongest in- 
strument for influencing the future 
pattern of accessibility, in turn, 
seems at this moment to be the fed- 
eral highway program. 

The highway program, therefore, 
is likely to have more influence on 
the form and structure of our metro- 
politan areas in 1970 than all the 
metropolitan planning done in this 
country between World War II and 
today. The location within the metro- 
politan orbit of future concentrations 
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of employment, commerce and resi- 
dence, and the relation of these con- 
centrations to the metropolitan center 
and to each other, will be much more 
strongly influenced by the location of 
express highway routes and inter- 
changes than by zoning or the other 
tools associated with planning. 

So once again it must be said that 
the impact of the highway program, 
whether for good or ill, depends on 
the way it is handled and the extent 
to which it is coordinated with com- 
prehensive planning for all the other 
aspects of metropolitan development. 
And once again it must be said that, 
as the federal highway program is set 
up, it will be the purest accident, 
rather than the product of thought- 
ful intention, if the results are favor- 
able. 

Again and again, evaluation of the 
impact of the highway program on 
urban growth and land use in every 
part of the metropolitan area brings 
out the need for comprehensive plan- 
ning on a metropolitan scale. It 
brings out just as clearly the need 
for comprehensive decisions on a 
metropolitan scale—in other words, 
for some kind of metropolitan gov- 
ernment. Planning without effectua- 
tion is futile. 


Correction.—In the article “Hys- 
teria in Education,” appearing in the 
Review, June 1958, the figure on 
page 269, second column, line 33, 
should read $1,678,422,000 and not 
$5,678 ,432,000. 





For Cleaner Elections 


Michigan’s division to oversee process achieving 


gradual improvement despite partisan suspicions. 


By JOHN H. FENTON* 


ONE who has witnessed a 
number of irregular election 
practices it seems clear that election 
administration is the proper business 
of the state. In one election, for ex- 
ample, (in a state other than Michi- 
gan) the writer observed the follow- 
ing irregularities: 

a. A voter was intimidated by 
party officials loitering in the polling 
place; 

b. The intimidated voter’s ballot 
was marked and cast by a person 
other than the voter; 

c. A drink of whiskey was given 
a voter as a bribe within a polling 
place; 

d. Every precinct election official 
enjoyed a patronage position in gov- 
ernment; 

e. Only one party was represented 
in any way—including both officials 
and challengers—in spite of the fact 
that over 40 per cent of the precinct’s 
vote was cast for the minority 
party’s candidate. 

Occasionally, a disputed election 
or a minor scandal will produce a 
temporary demand for “reform.” 
But usually public interest subsides 
and those responsible return to cus- 
tomary patterns of behavior. 


* Dr. Fenton, assistant professor in the 
Department of Political Science at Michi- 
gan State University, has been budget 
analyst for the state of Kentucky and 
head of the Management Services Depart- 
ment at the Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear 
Studies. 


In Michigan, however, some con- 
crete, if small, steps have been taken 
in election reform. In 1951 a Divi- 
sion of Elections was created in the 
office of the Secretary of State. It 
was given broad education, research 
and investigation powers. 

It was the disputed gubernatorial 
election of November 1950 which 
focused interest on outdated provi- 
sions for election administration. 
Governor G. Mennen Williams 
(Democrat) emerged with a plural- 
ity of only 1,152 votes. Both Re- 
publicans and Democrats charged 
fraud. The confusion was com- 
pounded when the all-Republican 
State Board of Canvassers refused 
to certify Williams’ election without 
a recount. When, in the recount, 
Williams started gaining votes in the 
rural Republican counties, the Re- 
publicans conceded and Williams was 
certified. 

After the election widely felt dis- 
content with election administration 
was expressed in a “Little Hoover 
Commission” report, which specified 
some of the weaknesses in Michigan’s 
system. One of the more important 
weaknesses revealed was the lack of 
personnel assigned to election ad- 
ministration. Consequently, the Sec- 
retary of State, who was charged 
with this function, could do almost 
nothing. The proposed remedy was 
to create a Division of Elections in 
that office. 
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In May 1951 Governor Williams 
signed a bill authorizing a Division of 
Elections in the Secretary of State’s 
office. In an attempt to secure politi- 
cal immunity for the director, the 
Statute gave him civil service status. 
The statute forbade the director to 
perform any other duties that would 
interfere with his duties as director 
of elections. The spirit of the law 
was violated almost immediately. 
The first appointment was a political 
one. A Republican politician from 
Detroit was named director by the 
Republican Secretary of State. Civil 
service regulations were avoided by 
making the appointment “provision- 
al.” After a year the incumbent took 
a competitive test and got perma- 
nent civil service status. 


More Politics 


In 1953, a new Secretary of State, 


also a Republican, was elected and 
the director of elections resigned. 
The new secretary appointed, again 
provisionally, one of his own politi- 


cal supporters, who subsequently 
also took a competitive examination 
and received permanent status. 
This caused local officials to look 
upon the division as a_ political 
vehicle of the Secretary of State. 
This perception was strengthened by 
events surrounding the disputed 
gubernatorial election in 1952. In 
that election Secretary of State Fred 
Alger was the Republican guberna- 
torial candidate. As in 1950, Gover- 
nor Williams won by a narrow mar- 
gin. Both parties charged election 
irregularities. The governor ordered 
a state police investigation and sub- 
sequently submitted to the Division 
of Elections a bill of particulars cit- 
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ing nearly 400 irregularities. He 
asked the division to conduct its own 
investigation. But when the report 
was published Williams called it a 
whitewash. 

This “political” perception of the 
division may change if the policies 
of the present Democratic Secretary 
of State, James Hare, remain un- 
changed and establish a precedent. 
Thus far, he has allowed the Re- 
publican appointee to remain in of- 
fice and intends to leave him there 
“so long as he does his job properly.” 
A more germane reason may be a 
fear that firing him might unleash a 
storm of public protest which would 
persuade the legislature to transfer 
the division out of the Secretary of 
State’s office. 

Another violation of statutory in- 
tent was the assignment of non- 
election administration functions to 
the division. Happily in 1956 the 
agency was relieved of these re- 
sponsibilities. 

Such are the handicaps which the 
division has labored under since 
1951. Nevertheless, the agency has 
grown and gradually expanded its ac- 
tivities. In 1952 the division had two 
election supervisors; now there are 
four. These positions are covered by 
civil service and have been filled by 
well qualified people. Unfortunately, 
increased staff has not been paral- 
leled by improved job organization. 
This is probably attributable to the 
fact that the division chief has little 
interest in administrative matters. 

Education and investigation func- 
tions have had the greatest develop- 
ment. The first has been widely en- 
dorsed by local officials but investi- 
gations, although executed as a 
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service, have met with their tight- 
lipped disapproval. 

The program emphasis is on edu- 
cation of local officials. Before elec- 
tions the division holds classes for 
county clerks on proper procedures. 
Attendance is voluntary but classes 
are seldom missed because the coun- 
ty clerks must in turn hold classes 
for local election personnel. Occa- 
sionally division officers go directly 
into the counties to provide instruc- 
tion for such personnel. 


Activities Expand 


Investigations activities have also 
expanded in recent years. These are 
of two types: (1) those initiated by 
the division to obtain information 


and (2) investigations on complaint. 
The first provides information for 
improving election procedures and 


laws. A recent study of registration 
procedures has resulted in a law de- 
signed to reduce double registration. 
It requires voters to give the location 
of their prior registration when they 
register in a new community. 
Investigations on complaints are 
the division’s most difficult and polit- 
ically dangerous __ responsibility. 
Most county clerks feel that this 
function should be taken out of the 
division. They believe that most 
election officials are honest and they 
feel that state investigation leads to 
a police state. Some clerks feel that 
the Secretary of State uses investiga- 
tions for political purposes. Others 
point out that he might use them 
for partisan advantage. Another and 
perhaps more valid objection to in- 
vestigations is the frequency with 
which they are used by defeated 
candidates for slandering local of- 
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ficials, for it is always possible to 
find some errors or irregularities. 

The division has developed new 
programs of advice and consultation 
with local officials; it has also de- 
veloped, published and distributed 
rules and regulations governing the 
conduct of elections. 

Perhaps the best index of the divi- 
sion’s success thus far is the extent 
to which local officials are turning 
to it for advice and as a clearing 
house for legislative changes. In 
terms of the former, the volume of 
requests for assistance in the weeks 
immediately prior to election has 
risen from only two or three in 1951- 
52 to more than 25 a day in that 
period in 1957. 

The division has also had some 
success in revising election laws, suc- 
cess which can be attributed in part 
to the present director’s eight years’ 
experience as a legislator. The divi- 
sion was called upon to assist in the 
1955 codification of election laws 
and, since 1954, has played a part 
in the enactment of some 34 bills in- 
volving election law changes. 

Michigan’s Division of Elections is 
now a going concern, but it is still a 
small unit with an incomplete pro- 
gram. Its achievements may be at- 
tributed to the work of able men 
employed in the division’s early days. 
Its failures are a product, in large 
measure, of the political tag it re- 
ceived during its early history. 

Currently, there is sentiment in 
the state, particularly among county 
and township clerks, favoring politi- 
cal “independence” for the division 
by removing it from the control of 
the Secretary of State. Most of those 
who advocate independence seem to 
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feel that the State Board of Canvas- 
sers would be the most logical place 
for the division because in 1955 the 
state legislature made that board bi- 
partisan. 

It is unlikely, however, that in- 
dependent status for the division 
would increase its ability to improve 
election administration at the local 
level. The effect of such a transfer 
might, in fact, increase the power of 
the county and township clerks over 
the Division of Elections because 
the State Board of Canvassers, which 
seldom meets, would not be as ef- 
fective a representative of the divi- 
sion in the legislature as the Secre- 
tary of State. County and township 
clerks enjoy a good deal of influence 
over the votes of legislators. 

All things considered, most people 
agree that election administration in 
Michigan has improved since 1950. 
The division still has its critics, of 
course, but even they admit that the 
programs of Michigan’s Division of 
Elections have resulted in a net gain 
for democratic government in Michi- 
gan. 


THE FEE SYSTEM GRAVY 


(Continued from page 377) 


led the reform movement to eliminate 
fees in Missouri’s largest counties 
under the 1945 constitution. The 
Texas State Junior Bar Association 
helped abolish the fee system for 
justices of the peace. 

Even the courageous stand of one 
individual can stop the system. In 


FOR CLEANER ELECTIONS 
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1950, after the incumbent city and 
town clerk of Stamford, Connecti- 
cut, had held this rich fee office for 
36 years, a young political novice 
named Joseph Toner decided to run 
against him on the single platform 
of taking the job off the fee system. 
Toner won. Instead of pocketing 
about $45,000 a year in fees, he re- 
quested a special act of the legisla- 
ture, giving him a $9,000 salary; it 
has been raised to $10,500 since his 
re-election. Already he has saved 
Stamford over $230,000—no small 
accomplishment in a city of under 
100,000 population. 

Another fee officer, David H. 
Struble of Falls Township, Pennsyl- 
vania, made an agreement this year 
with the local school board to reduce 
his fees from the collection of school 
taxes from a minimum of $17,000 to 
$8,000—the difference minus office 
expenses being donated to the school 
system. 

But bright as these portents are, 
most reforms have been limited to 
one or two fee offices, often minor 
ones. What is needed is bold legis- 
lative action, supported by leading 
officials, the press, citizens’ groups 
and a concentrated explosion of pub- 
lic anger that will sweep away the 
corruption and injustice of the fee 
system from top to bottom in every 
state. “When that day arrives,” pro- 
claims the Atlanta Constitution, “it 
will be a great victory for better 
government and fair treatment to 


all.” 





Letters to the Editor: 


To the Editor of the 
NATIONAL MUNICIPAL Review: 


Never before have I felt moved to pro- 
test, as I do now, a series of incorrect 
statements in an article in the NATIONAL 
Municipal Review, one of my favorite 
journals. It is easy to see why the author 
of “Hysteria in Education” in the June 
issue “must remain anonymous”: when a 
person wants to make a lot of unsup- 
ported allegations, he naturally wants to 
protect himself. 


In the last six years no educational 
problem has taken more of my time than 
scholarships and fellowships. I have 
worked 6n it not only in connection with 
this university but also with the middle 
west association of graduate schools, the 
Western Interstate Commission for 
Higher Education and the American 
Council on Education. I am ready to 
assert that the statement on page 268, 


“There are in existence more scholarships 
and fellowships than the colleges and 
universities are able fully to utilize,” is 


essentially false. The only ones they 
can’t always utilize are a few trick ones, 
usually ancient and of little value, that 
require the recipient to be a resident of a 
certain town, belong to a named religious 
sect, be descended from some designated 
individual, or possess some other unusual 
attribute. 

Far from having more awards than 
they can use, the shortage of scholarships 
and fellowships is terrible. Some colleges 
and universities have none at all. We 
have in this graduate school 80 tuition 
scholarships for 1,700 graduate students. 
For the 80, our departments annually will 
recommend 350 to 400 applicants, all su- 
perior students, all in extreme financial 
need. We can’t do much better than an 
average of two scholarships per depart- 
ment; so an A student will get one, an 
A-student will have to leave school. 


I feel confident that I get around 


among college and university presidents 
and administrators as much as the next 
man. I imagine I average a conference a 
month. In six years of this I have never 
once heard one president, dean or admis- 
sions officer say anything to support the 
statement on page 268: “It has become 
common to hear college and university 
administrators complain they have schol- 
arships and fellowships for which they 
have no qualified applicants, many more 
for which they have no applicants at all.” 
I will, however, testify that I have heard 
over and over the statements of officials 
that they have five or more fully qualified 
applicants for every award they can make. 
I know we have no shortage of excellent 
candidates whose finances are such that 
they cannot continue their education with- 
out help. We investigate every applicant's 
financial status and we could use ten 
times the awards we have. 


Part-time Employment 


Another false statement is that about 
the “opportunities for part-time employ- 
ment that abound on virtually every 
campus.” Urban institutions are in the 
best situation in this regard, but those in 
small college towns can do little or noth- 
ing to help. We have a bureau to find 
work for students but we have ten to 
twenty applicants for every job opening. 
It costs the average student (or his par- 
ents) now about $2,000 a year to go to 
college, more to go to _ professional 
schools. Some universities are now charg- 
ing $1,200 a year tuition. How is a student 
to earn that much in part-time employ- 
ment? A better estimate than the anony- 
mous author’s is that about 210,000 stu- 
dents a year coming from the top 70 per 
cent of high school graduates are barred 
from college for financial reasons alone. 

Dayton D. McKean, Dean 
Graduate School 
University of Colorado 


(Continued on page 413) 
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N. Y. Mayors Urge 


Home Rule Revision 


Present Constitutional 
Grant Held Inadequate 
AMONG resolutions adopted by the 
New York State Conference of 
Mayors, at its annual meeting early in 
June, recommending “that a 
complete reappraisal of the constitutional 


was one 


provisions relating to home rule be under- 
taken in order to determine the methods 
by which home rule can be extended both 
in its application and in its scope.” 

The resolution noted that “the 
number of local bills introduced in the 
legislature each year testify to the in- 
adequacy of the rule laws.” It 
also recommended that home rule be ex- 
tended to all villages. A related resolu- 
tion commended Governor Averell Harri- 
services in behalf of home 


vast 


home 


man for his 
rule for cities and villages, including the 
creation of a special committee to study 
home rule, headed by Comptroller Arthur 
Levitt, which had drafted legislation for 
village home rule 

Another 
present cumbersome method of incorporat- 
ing new cities, called for enactment of a 
general statute that permit the 
people of a village or town to petition the 
village or town board for incorporation 
as a city and would also provide that, 
upon the approval of the governing board, 
the people would be given an opportunity 
whether a city should be 


resolution, referring to the 


would 


to vote on 
created. 


Council-Manager Plan 
Developments 


In Stoux Fatis, Souta Daxora, (1950 
population 52,696) where the council- 
manager plan was approved by a vote of 
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5,682 to 5,680 on July 8, the city commis- 
sion ruled that an affirmative vote of 
5,708, or a majority of the 11,414 voters 
participating in the special election as a 
whole, was necessary for legal adoption 
under the statute. On July 18 Circuit 
Judge Roy D. Burns overruled the com- 
mission and ordered an election under the 
new plan. The commission has appealed 
to the State Supreme Court. 

Greetey, Cororapo, (20,354) voted 
1,329 to 245 on June 24 to adopt a coun- 
cil-manager charter, to go effect 
January 1, 1959. It provides for a council 
of seven, including a member elected as 


into 


mayor. Three councilmen will be elected 
by wards and three, besides the mayor, at 
large. 

Coiitece Park, Georoia, (14,535) voted 
738 to 340 on June 3 to replace its mayor- 
council form of government by the coun- 
cil-manager plan. The council 
pected to employ a manager as soon as 
were 


was ¢x- 


satisfactory applications received 
and investigated. 

Pico CALIFORNIA, 
population 10,000) has adopted the coun- 
cil-manager plan by ordinance, according 
to the International City Managers’ 
Association. 

The Georgia legislature has adopted 
legislation establishing council-manager 
government in La Fayette (1950 popu- 
lation 4,884) ; it directs the city council to 
select and appoint a city manager. The 
law omitted a provision for a local refer- 
endum on the issue as desired by the 


RIVERA, (estimated 


council. 

Liserty, 
council-manager 
election. 

The ICMA reports the recent addition 
of the following cities to its list of coun- 
cil-manager communities: PaLatine, IL- 
Linors, (4,079); Emportum (3,646) and 
South Fayette Townsuip (9,979), 


Texas, (4,163) 
charter at a 


adopted a 
recent 
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PENNSYLVANIA; KINGSTREE, SOUTH CAR- 
OLINA, (3,621) and Eacrte Pass, Texas, 
(7,726). 

A fifteen-member commission appointed 
to study the form of government in 
POTTSVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA, has_ voted 
fourteen to one in favor of changing the 
present commission form to the council- 
plan. The proposal will be 
to a referendum vote in No- 


manager 
submitted 
vember. 

The borough council of JoHNsonBuURG, 
PENNSYLVANIA, has had under favorable 
consideration the adoption of the council- 
manager plan. 

The Charter Study 
SPRINGFIELD, NEW Jersey, has 


Commission of 
recom- 


mended that the town adopt the council 
manager plan of government. 

The city council of CLAxton, GEoRGIA, 
is exploring the possibility of adoption of 


the council-manager plan. 

The city council of Smyrna, GeorcrIA, 
is seeking to revise the city charter so as 
to establish the council-manager plan. 
This will require approval of the state 
legislature, which would be expected to 
call for a local referendum. 


Ohio Cities Interested 


ATHENS, OHIO, is expected to vote on 
a council-manager proposal this fall. The 
Athens Board of Trade is aiding in a 
campaign for adoption. 

In MAssILLon, OnI0, a group of in- 
is undertaking a cam- 
council- 


terested citizens 
paign of education as to the 
manager plan. 

The Port CLINTON, 
Commission has drafted a 
ager charter and has presented it for 
public discussion. It proposes a five-mem- 
ber council elected at large by nonpartisan 
ballot. The charter is expected to be 
voted upon at the November election. 

The charter commission of RosevILte, 
MICHIGAN, has completed a council-man- 
ager charter for submission to popular 


Outo, Charter 
council-man- 


vote. 
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Based on erroneous information 
HoweLt, MICHIGAN, 
July (page 338) as having voted 534 to 
500 against continuance of the council- 


was reported in 


manager plan. We are glad to announce 
that the vote instead of 
against the plan. 

In Scortvitce, MICHIGAN, the charter 
commission elected in April has agreed 
unanimously on the council-manager plan 
It hopes to have the charter completed in 


was in favor 


time for submission to popular vote in 
November. 

The Benton, 
Commerce has urged the city commission 
to adopt the manager plan. 

In JonesBoro, ARKANSAS, the Chamber 


Ittrnots, Chamber of 


of Commerce has been making studies, 
with the city council, looking to the pos- 
sibility of establishing the council-man- 
ager plan. 

A citizens’ committee in Ioca, KANSAS, 
has urged the city commission to adopt 
the manager plan. Petitions have also 
been circulated. 

In MissouLca, MonTANA, petitions call- 
ing for an election on the question of 
changing from the council-manager plan 
form of government 
have been filed and accepted. The 


for Novem- 


to an aldermanic 
city 
commission set the election 
ber 4. A group of citizens has been trying 
to have the election earlier. The League 
of Women Voters is actively supporting 
retention of the manager plan. 

In RIcHLAND, WASHINGTON, supporters 
of the council-manager plan swept the 
field in the July 15 election of a board of 
freeholders to draw a charter for the 
newly incorporated city. 

The city council of Eureka, CALtFor- 
NIA, on July 1 authorized the preparation 
of a council-manager charter. 

The city council of Antiocnu, CAatt- 
FORNIA, which has had the council-man- 
ager plan 1948, has 
manager ordinance to eliminate the man- 
if dis- 


since amended the 
ager’s right to a public hearing 
charged; also making his appointments 
subject to council approval. 
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The Association of Municipal Managers 
of Pennsylvania held its tenth annual con- 
ference in Philadelphia, April 24-26, with 
50 of the state’s 95 managers present, ac- 
cording to The Borough Bulletin for 
June. 

A record attendance of 110 Texas city 
managers and their marked the 
1958 spring meeting of the Texas City 
Managers’ Association, held at Temple 
May 18-20. 


wives 


A Strong Health Program 
For City Employees 


San Jose, California, long a council- 
manager city, has a “total health pro- 
gram” for that not 
only safeguarded their physical well-being 
but has more than paid for itself. As 
described W. C. Hanley, the city’s 
safety and training officer, in The Mu- 
nicipal South for July, the program is 
based the require- 
ments for complete medical examinations 


its employees has 


by 


on municipal code’s 


every three years for all employees and 


every for those over 45, supple- 


mented by standards established by the 


year 


civil service commission, examinations of 
candidates for city employment and vari- 
ous additional health services 

A comprehensive set of medical stand- 
for has 
been prescribed by the civil service com- 
a committee of 


ards rating physical condition 


mission with the aid of 


medical specialists. They apply both to 
the examinations of prospective employees 
and to the periodic re-examinations which 
aid in the maintenance of physical fitness. 
They also guard against employment of 
personnel whose physical limitations would 
constitute a hazard to themselves and 
others and a potential liability to the city. 

Physical fitness is rated in categories, 
the highest being that required for police- 
men, firemen and lifeguards. The lowest 
renders an applicant unemployable. 

The examinations are made by care- 
fully selected specialists in internal medi- 
contractual basis. 


cine employed on a 
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Last year 421 pre-employment and 231 
periodic examinations were made. . San 
Jose, which has increased approximately 
from 100,000 to 150,000 population in the 
last six years, has 950 full-time and 275 
part-time personnel. 

In the course of the examinations many 
conditions have been revealed which have 
been followed by corrective treatment, 
primarily by private physicians or sur- 
geons, to the benefit of the employee and 
the city. 

Other 
munization elinics, visiting nurses, emer- 


services rendered include im- 
gency aid, a “blood credit club” and a 
city contribution of $5 a month per full- 
time employee toward group health in- 
surance; this has resulted in a 95 per cent 
enrollment of all eligible employees in 
the health insurance plan 

Because of an indicated saving of at 
least two days of production time per 
employee per annum, as compared to typi- 
and dividends on 


cal California cities, 


workmen’s compensation insurance for 
the city, it is estimated that the health 
program pays not only its own cost but 
virtually the full cost of the city’s person- 


nel department. 


Radio Channels Assigned 


To Local Governments 


Over 50 radio channels have been as- 
signed the Federal Communications 
Commission for use by municipal, county 


by 
and state governments. 

The radio frequencies have been avail- 
able this summer for use by police, fire, 
public works and other departments. The 
American Municipal Association, which 
has been seeking the channels for some 
time, said they will mean better municipal 
communications and improved service for 
all taxpayers. 


Jersey City Charter 
Study Urged 


The Independent Voters Council, a 
group of 40 business and professional men 
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of Jersey City, New Jersey, has asked 
Mayor Charles S. Witkowski to establish 
a charter commission. It contends that 
the present five-man city commission 
plan, dating from 1913, is outmoded, and 
proposes a strong-mayor plan, with a 
council of nine, as adopted in the neigh- 
boring city of Hoboken five years ago 
under the Faulkner municipal govern- 
ment act. 

The mayor, who has expressed opposi- 
tion to government change, was urged to 
act by August -20. Candidates for the 
charter commfission could be voted on at 
the November election. 


Students Observe Council- 
Manager Operations 

High school students in Ojai, Cali- 
fornia, have been given the opportunity 
to see that city’s council-manager govern- 
ment in operation at close range. On 
“Student Government Day” twelve stu- 
dent officials were assigned to accompany 
city officials and department heads on 
their regular duties during a working 
day. The students were even sworn in as 
acting directors, these temporary appoint- 
ments paralleling as closely as possible 
their positions as officers of the student 
body. Each was thus enabled to observe 
the processes of his department at first 
hand. They were guests of the city at a 
luncheon where the mayor and the city 
manager explained city operations, after 
which the manager went over the items 
on the agenda for the city council meeting 
and explained the background informa- 
tion, the factors relating to each item 
and the policy questions before the coun- 
cil. At the council meeting itself the 
students were presented with certificates 
by the mayor. 


Small City Chooses 


Commission Plan 


The commission plan of city govern- 
ment, popular a generation or two ago but 
considered irrevocably on its way out, has 
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actually been chosen to replace mayor- 
council government in Arab, Alabama, 
(1950 population 1,592), by a vote of 239 
to 131 on June 24. It is not to be assumed 
that this governmental upheaval was due 
to the city’s name; and it is to be hoped 
that it does not set a precedent. The three 
members of the Arab city commission are 
to serve as mayor, police or safety com- 
missioner, and _ utilities commissioner, 


respectively. 


38 Tennessee Cities Had 
Annexations in 1957 


A recent survey of Tennessee annexa- 
tions finally effective in 1957 disclosed 
that 35 cities in that year annexed by 
ordinance and three by referendum. Five 
annexed twice during the year, two three 
times, one four times and one took in 
fourteen small areas in separate actions. 
There were thus 60 ordinances for 35 
cities; the populations involved in each 
action ranged from less than ten to over 
two thousand. 

Memphis’ annexation of Frayser, with 
an estimated population of 20,000, effec- 
tive January 1, 1958, is not included. 

Tennessee Town and City for July, in 
reporting on the study, says, “These 
figures indicate that Tennessee cities are 
beginning to face up to their fringe area 
problems and that the new annexation 
law is useful.” 





The Voters Speak 

In Newark [New Jersey] elec- 
tions this week there was a strange 
run-off council contest. One of the 
candidates had died but a court 
ruling kept his name on the ballot. 
And he received 8157 votes to his 
live opponent's 9705, a close race 
under the circumstances. 


New York World Telegram 
June 19, 1958 
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Minnesota League 
Stresses Interdependence 


of the 44th annual 
convention of the League of Minnesota 
held in Minneapolis June 


Dominant themes 
Municipalities, 
11-13, included the need for cooperation 
levels of 
role of 


among municipalities and all 


government and the important 
community planning in meeting the prob- 
lems of population growth, especially in 
urban areas 

Renewed support for proposed consti- 
tutional amendment No. 1, which rewrites 
the local government article of the consti- 
tution, was urged by several speakers; it 
November 4 state ballot. 


6 registrants, the second 


is to be on the 
There were 7& 


} 


largest number for any of the league's 


conventions. Affiliated groups of mayors 
and other types of officials held meetings 


in conjunction with the convention. 


Michigan League Holds 
Ten Regional Meetings 


Over 800 municipal officials attended 
ten regional meetings held by the Michi- 
gan Municipal League from February to 
June of this year. This is the largest 
attendance since regional meetings were 
formally instituted in 1952. A_ broad 
selection of subjects was discussed, in- 
cluding such timely matters as constitu- 
tional revision, community development 
and annexation. 


Colorado League Seeks 
Intergovernmental Study 


Among resolutions adopted by the 
Colorado Municipal League at its 36th 
annual conference, held in Colorado 
Springs on June 13, was one calling for 
a comprehensive intergovernmental rela- 
tions study, to be made by use of the re- 
sources of the league or otherwise. It 
states : 
This should include an examination 
of the appropriate role of every level 
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of government in Colorado. exclusive of 
school districts, i.e., the state, the coun- 
ties, the municipalities and special dis- 
tricts. The study should also examine 
the proper and equitable sources of 
revenue for each level of government 
in Colorado. With special regard to the 
problems growing out of urbanization, 
the study should result in specific rec- 
ommendations which will facilitate the 
providing, in a sound and equitable 
manner, of necessary governmental 
services. 


Tennessee League 
Adopts Economic Program 

At its annual convention in Nashville, 
May 11-13, the 
League approved a five-point “Plan for 


Tennessee Municipal 
Economic Survival,” after discussion of 
municipal problems caused by rapid popu- 
lation growth and the need for more in- 
dustrial development. The five points are: 
industry-financing plan, a 
and 


a statewide 


statewide program of vocational 
technical training, a state river develop- 
ment and industrial site program, estab- 
lishment of a department of economic 
development, and a comprehensive com- 


munity development program. 


Georgia Municipal 
Management Institute Meets 


The University of Georgia at Athens 
was the meeting place of the Seventh 
Institute, with 
other 
municipal officials and interested laymen 
under the joint 
Law 


Municipal Management 


some 60 mayors, city managers, 


in attendance. It met 
sponsorship of the University 
School's 
ment, the Georgia Municipal Association, 
the City Managers’ Associations of 
Georgia and South Carolina, and city 
managers of Alabama and Mississippi. 
Topics included tax and revenue prob- 
lems, effective reporting to citizens, im- 
proving oral communication skills, and 
the role of the municipal executive in the 
industria! development of his municipality. 


Institute of Law and Govern- 
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Arizona Lawmakers Help 
Cities and Themselves 


In the course of its recent regular ses- 
sion, the Arizona legislature passed 119 
bills, six of which were vetoed by the 
governor, and initiated two proposed con- 
stitutional amendments for submission to 
the voters September 9 at a special elec- 
tion held in conjunction with the state 
primary. The legislature largely ignored 
legislative recommendations of the gover- 
nor, both in the regular session and in 
a special session that he called. In gen- 
eral it failed to act upon the more contro- 
versial measures. 

Two laws were of special concern to 
the state’s rapidly growing cities and 
towns. One provides some relief from 
the 10 per cent budget limitation law by 
permitting a municipality which has an- 
nexed territory during the preceding 
fiscal year to increase the base for the 
10 per cent limitation by that percentage 
by which the assessed value of all taxable 
property was increased by annexations. 
Another statute permits any city or town 
with an ordinance establishing minimum 
subdivision standards and controls to 
apply these standards to any subdivision 
in an unincorporated area within three 
miles of municipal boundaries. Such con- 
trols formerly could be exercised only by 
cities of 20,000 or more. 

Boards of supervisors of counties of 
more than 125,000 population were 
granted authority to enter into coopera- 
tive agreements with federal agencies for 
the establishment, development or main- 
tenance of public parks. 

A State Board of History and Archives 
was created with the duty of determining 
whether public records no longer needed 
for the transaction of business are of 
legal, administrative, historical or other 
value. It may order the disposal of rec- 
ords considered valueless. Every officer 
who has custody of public records is 
required to “consult periodically” with the 
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board concerning the value of his records. 

Legislative pay is the subject of one of 
the r amendments. 
Legislators, 
would receive a minimum annual salary 
of $1,800 and in addition $20 per day for 
the first twenty days of a special session 


sed constitutional 


now on a per diem basis, 


and for each day required for meetings 
called by the president of either house. 
The total annual salary, 
limited to $3,600. The other 
amendment would allow any retired judge 
of the State Supreme or Superior Court 


however, is 
prope ysed 


who is drawing retirement pay to serve 
on request as a judge, with the consent of 
the litigants involved. He would not re- 
ceive any compensation other than his 


retirement pay. " 
Paut Ketso 


University of Arizona 


Georgia Investigated 
By Fulton County Solicitor 


The Grand Jury of Fulton County has 
requested and received from the fiscal 
authorities of Fulton County $50,000 to 
be used in investigating alleged misuse 
of state funds by state officers. The jury 
said an investigation was needed, “and 
since no other agency, so far as we know, 
is actively engaged in doing the job, we 
believe it is incumbent on Fulton County 
to make it possible for the solicitor gen- 
eral to do an adequate job.”” Fulton Coun 
ty includes a large part of Atlanta, the 
state capital. 

Georgia has a general, or 
prosecuting attorney, in each of 37 judi- 
cial circuits. The theory under which the 
investigation of corruption in state gov- 
ernment by the solicitor of the Atlanta 
Judicial Circuit is proceeding is that 
indictments will be made for crimes com- 
mitted in Fulton County. A special as- 
sistant to the solicitor in charge of the 
investigation has been appointed. The ex- 
tent of his legal authority, or of the Ful- 
ton County Grand Jury, to investigate 
state officers, is ambiguous. 


solicitor 
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the 
Fulton 


In addition investigation au- 
thorized by County Grand 
Jury, Georgia has a Senate Committee 


to 


the 


on Government Operations which was set 
up in 1957. Its work has been hampered 
by lack of funds. 

The 


June 


Grand made its request in 


1958 


Jury 
In Marvin 


reacted 


July, Governor 


Griffin to the movement for in- 
vestigating misdeeds in state government 
by appointing an investigator of his own. 
Under legal authority vested in the gov- 
ernor, this representative has broad 
powers to subpoena witnesses and records. 
The attorney general of Georgia is also 
vested with broad powers of investigation. 
He has promised to cooperate with all 
investigating forces. 

Avpert B. SAYE 


University of Georgia 


Vote on Florida 
Constitution Ruled Out 


‘he Florida Supreme Court has held, 
in a decision rendered late in July, that 


the constitutional revision proposed by 


the state legislatu: to be voted on at 


general election, was not 
properly presented. It ruled that the legis- 


lature, by requiring that all the proposed 


the November 


amendments must stand or fall together, 
was offering the people, in effect, a gen- 
eral revision of the constitution, and that 
this can legally be done only by a consti- 
The 


brought 


court acted in 
to test the 
“daisy chain” 


tutional convention 


to a suit 
of the 


requirement, which 


response 
SO called 


tied 


legality 
the amendments 
together.! 

Governor LeRoy Collins, who stated he 
surprised at the 
to say whether a series 


was not decision, has 
asked the court 
would also 


He 


indicated support for the idea of a consti- 


of independent amendments 


constitute a general revision. also 
tutional convention, provided the result of 
its work would be submitted to popular 
vote. 


1 See the Review, May 1958, page 229. 
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Louisiana Legislature Rejects 
Reapportionment Attempts 


Louisiana's legislature rejected seven of 
eight proposed constitutional amendments 
dealing with reapportionment during its 
The only 


1958 regular session y measure 
approved provides for an additional rep 
resentative for East Baton Rouge Parish! 
of the House of 
101 members to 


Most of the other reapportionment 


by increasing the size 
Representatives from 
102. 
measures would likewise have increased 
representation of certain districts by en- 
larging the size of the House. 

Three of the rejected proposals, how- 
ever, were designed to accomplish com- 
the 
legislature has refused to do since adop- 
tion of the 1921 


One of them provided for retention of 


prehensive reapportionment, which 


present constitution in 
the present size of the House, while in 


creasing the representation of specified 


under-represented parishes through a re- 
shuffling of some seven House seats. 
Continuous reapportionment was to be as- 
sured by directing the secretary of state 
to after 


census 


reallot the seats each decennial 

This provision was also contained in 
another proposal, which was based on the 
apportionment pattern of the U. S. Con- 
gress. It would have allotted one senator 
to each parish, thus increasing the Senate 
from 39 members to 64. The house was to 
be increased to 112 members, with “equal 
uniform representation based 


and upon 


population”—except that each parish and 
each ward in Orleans Parish would have 
at least one representative. 

The third major proposal provided for 
appointment of a special commission if the 
legislature failed to adopt a reapportion- 
ment plan in its first regular session fol- 
lowing each decennial census 

1 The parish is the representative dis- 
trict in Louisiana, except that in Orleans 
Parish the representative district, by spe- 
cial constitutional provision, is the ward, 
of which there are seventeen. There are 
63 other parishes in the state. 
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Curiously, there was no widespread 
campaign in support of reapportionment. 
Only weak agitation for additional rep- 
resentation in a few of the grossly under- 
represented areas was evidenced. Accord- 
ing to one Louisiana daily, many people 
do not understand the reapportionment 
problem and others are indifferent. 

Twitey W. Barker, Jr. 


Southern University 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


Colorado to Vote 
On Civil Service Provisions 


The Colorado legislature, after a survey 
of the state’s civil service system, has 
submitted a proposed constitutional 
amendment to popular vote in November. 
The chief provisions, according to State 
Government News, include coverage of 
nearly 5,000 provisional employees, per- 
mission to exempt nine department heads 
from the merit system, creation of the 
position of state personnel director and 
limitation of veteran preference. 


Oklahoma Adopts 


Water Amendment 


At the July 1 primary election in Okla- 
homa two proposed constitutional amend- 
ments were overwhelmingly approved. 

The first permits incorporated cities 
and towns to cooperate with one another, 
and also with the state and federal gov- 
ernments, in the development and opera- 
tion of water supplies.! Issuance of bonds 
secured by water revenues for such joint 
development is authorized for the munici- 
palities. 

The second amendment changes the 
present requirement that tax valuations 
be at 100 per cent of actual cash value to 
a requirement that they shall not exceed 
35 per cent thereof. The 100 per cent re- 
quirement, although not observed, was al- 
leged to be a deterrent to new industries. 


1 See the Review, April 1958, page 173. 
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California Legislation; 
Two Amendments Put on Ballot 


In a special session called by Governor 
Goodwin J. Knight earlier this year, in 
conjunction with the regular budget ses- 
sion, the California legislature authorized 
a_legislative-citizen interim committee 
study of the state’s education 
set a market value ceiling of $25,000 on 
homes to be financed under state veterans’ 
loans and temporarily prohibited refinanc- 
ing them; and, among other measures, 
prescribed continue the 
functioning of the state government in 
case of atomic attack. 

Two proposals for constitutional amend- 
ments were added to the number to be 
submitted to One 
would permit the legislature to fix its 
own salaries, within limits ; 
the other would make the state superin- 
tendent of public instruction an appointee 
of the State Board of Education, rather 
than an elected official. 


system ; 


procedures to 


vote of the people 


prescribed 


lowa Commission to Make 
Economic Study of State 


Governor Herschel C. Loveless has in- 
vited 90 people to serve on an Iowa com- 
mission to study various aspects of eco- 
sociological trends in that 
state. Dr. Howard Bower, president of 
Grinnell College, is chairman. Among 
those appointed to the commission are 
professors of commerce, general business, 
agricultural law and public affairs, the 
directors of the State Geological Survey 
and the Bureau of Business and Economic 
Research, and Iowa business men. 


nomic and 


Governors Hold 50th 
Annual Conference 


Fifty years after the first governors’ 
conference met at the White House on 
invitation of President Theodore Roose- 
velt, followed by annual meetings on the 
initiative of the governors, the 1958 con- 

(Continued on page 407) 
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Metropolitan Government 


Edited by William N. Cassella, Jr., 
and Victor Jones 





National Capital 
Region Studied 


Many Groups Deal with 

Washington Area Problem 
EHIND the 
monumental facade of its central city, 
area ex- 
characteristics of a boom 
second fastest 


apparently changeless 


the Washington metropolitan 
hibits all the 
town. It is, in 


fact, the 


growing standard metropolitan area of 
one million population or more—exceeded 
only by Heuston, Texas. Furthermore it 


has become, with its two million esti- 
mated population, the eighth largest met- 
ropolitan area in the United States. 
This growth has brought with it many 
problems typical of metropolitan areas. 
Among them are the extensive pollution 
of the River ; 
highways, bridges and airports; and a 
fragmented local government that is deal- 
ing ineffectively with problems of plan- 
ning and economic development. In the 
suburban Maryland 
Virginia, the problems of an expanding 
periphery are encountered. These include 
the shortage of schools and other public 
facilities, difficulties of securing orderly 
development land use control and 
incident to the evolution of 


institutions. In the 


Potomac congestion on 


counties, in and 


and 
problems 
local government 
central city itself, the monumental com- 
plex of federal departments is surrounded 
by slums inhabited by minority groups 
and by congested streets and parking 
spaces. The redevelopment of large sec- 
tions of the central area is proceeding 
without benefit of comprehensive planning 
on a metropolitan region basis. 

A number of energetic efforts are being 
made to deal with these problems but 
they are largely on a piecemeal basis. For 
example, the Public Administration Serv- 


ice is just completing an imaginative and 
ambitious survey of local government in 
Fairfax County, Virginia. The Interstate 
Commission on the Potomac River Basin, 
an agency established by interstate com- 
pact in 1938, is considering a comprehen- 
sive revision of its charter. A major 
reorganization and extension of planning 
in the Maryland-Washington regional 
district was completed by the Maryland 
legislature last year. A comprehensive 
survey of the water resources of the en- 
tire Potomac River Basin has been au- 
thorized by Congress and is proceeding 
under the direction of the U. S. Army 
District Engineer Office. 

Major economic development activities 
have been launched by Fairfax County, 
Virginia, and Georges County, 
Maryland. A mass transportation study, 
valued at approximately $800,000, is ap- 
proaching completion under the supervi- 
sion of the National Capital Regional 
Planning Council, the National Capital 
Planning Commission and a tri-partite 
committee established by action of the 
Maryland and Virginia legislatures and 
the Congress in 1955. One part of this 
study, a proposal for a metropolitan tran- 
sit regulatory commission, to be estab- 
lished by interstate compact, received the 
approval of the Virginia legislature this 


Prince 


past spring. 

In addition to the Regional Planning 
Council, established in 1952 when the 
planning arrangements of the area were 
last reorganized, the metropolitan region 
also has a Washington Regional Con- 
ference composed of local officials who 
meet as a body twice annually, and have 
pursued an energetic program of commit- 
tee activities at more frequent intervals. 
The metropolitan Regional Conference is 
headed by Commissioner Robert W. Mc- 
Laughlin of the board of district com- 
missioners, at whose instigation it was 
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founded, and its program has been com- 
pared frequently to that of the more 
nationally publicized New York Metro- 
politan Council. 

Against this background Congress 
established last year, under the terms of 
H. Con. Res. 172, a Joint Committee on 
Washington Metropolitan Problems. The 
committee was organized in November 
1957 and is composed of Senator Alan 
Bible, Nevada, chairman; Representative 
DeWitt S. Hyde, Maryland, vice chair- 
man; Senator Wayne Morse, Oregon; 
Senator J. Glenn Beall, Maryland; Rep- 
resentative John L. McMillan, South 
Carolina; and Representative Howard W. 
Smith, Virginia. 

Early in 1958 the committee rendered 
a progress report! identifying metropoli- 
tan water problems, transportation and 
economic development as the three major 
metropolitan problems which it proposed 
to study. These were selected in accord- 
ance with criteria of “the area-wide scope 
of the problem, the desirability and econ- 
omy of handling it on a unified basis 
rather than piecemeal by jurisdictions, its 
interest to the area as a whole as it 
relates to growth and well-being of the 
metropolitan region, and its uniqueness in 
the sense that only a metropolitan area 
organization would be able to deal with 
the problem.” 


Definition of Region 


The committee’s definition of the Wash- 
ington metropolitan region coincides with 
the standard metropolitan region as de- 
fined by the Bureau of the Census. The 
report noted, however, the desirability of 
considering the entire Potomac River 
Basin as a regional resources framework 
for the metropolitan region. It also rec- 
ognized certain problems growing from 


1 Growth and Expansion of the District 
of Columbia and Its Metropolitan Area, 
Progress Report, Joint Committee on 
Washington Metropolitan Problems, Sen- 
ate Report No. 1230, January 1958. 
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the relationship between the Washington 
and Baltimore metropolitan areas. 

The report published the text of letters 
received by the committee from federal, 
state and local officials within the metro- 
politan region commenting on “problems 
created by the growth and expansion of 
the District 
area” which should receive study. 


metropolitan 
The 
problems most frequently mentioned were 


of Columbia 


mass transportation highways, recreation, 
water supply, sewage stream 
pollution, zoning and land use, and plan- 


disposal, 


ning powers and organization. 

Although directing attention immediate- 
ly to the specific substantive problems, 
no doubt that it in- 
tended to deal ultimately as well with the 


the committee left 


general problems of government organi- 
zation, planning and the decision-making 
process, with intergovernmental relations, 
and with the financing of the metropoli- 
tan improvements. Senator Bible stated 
at the beginning of the committee's hear- 
ings on metropolitan water problems, 
“The committee is fully aware of the 
fiscal difficulties its studies and proposals 
will encounter. We believe we are obli- 
gated to 


which we 


back up any recommendation 
finally make 


plans to finance them.” 


with workable 


The chairman further explained, “The 
main focus of interest of the committee 
might be described as institutional and 
organizational. We do not aim to solve 
technical problems in a technical way, 
but to make sure the conditions for solu- 
tion are met in terms of policy, powers, 
organization, jurisdiction, money and in 
other ways. I might add that these, too, 
and especially the latter, are questions 
quite as complicated as any which the 
engineer, the conservationist, the public 
health expert or the technician must deal 
with. They invite the attention of state 
and local officials as well as the Congress 
of the United States. Our metropolitan 
problems are continuing problems, not to 
be solved by any single action. Hence, we 
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are interested in establishing the needed 
framework of metropolitan agencies, 
equipped with suitable powers and able to 
command the funds needed to meet the 
needs of our rapidly expanding greater 
Washington.” 

As background for public hearings, the 
committee staff issued a series of working 
papers prepared by consultants privately 
engaged or drawn from the executive de- 
partments The initial hearings were 
held on April 22, 23 and 25, 1958, and 
involved the participation of 34 witnesses, 
most of them representing local govern- 
ments or organizations in the Washington 
Additional hearings on 


22, 23 and 


metropolitan area 
transportation were held May 
June 10. the 
for a major five-hour presentation of the 


These provided occasion 
Mass Transportation Survey, its proce- 
dures and findings to date 

With a further staff study on economic 
development as background, hearings 
covering these aspects of the metropolitan 
problem were held July 8, 9 and 10. 

The committee has published a staff 


study describing governmental agencies 
concerned with land use, planning or con- 
servation in the Washington metropolitan 
area. Simultaneously it announced that a 
survey of intergovernmental relations in 
the area was being undertaken by its con- 
sultant, Henry M. Bain, who will be later 
assisted by Robert Wood of 


the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


Pre rfessc or 


Half way through its program then, the 
Joint Committee on Washington Metro- 
politan Problems had completed its pre- 
liminary survey of the three major prob- 
lems it believed the area to be facing and 
has turned to its further study of what 
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governmental arrangements would be re- 
quired if these and perhaps other regional 
problems were to be dealt with effective- 
To to 


ticipate the recommendations of the com- 


ly. describe these would be an- 
mittee’s final report, which is due to reach 
Congress in January 1959, and which the 
committee will disclose in preliminary 
form, at least, some time toward the end 
of November when it proposes to hold 
additional public hearings 
FREDERICK GUTHEIM 
Staff Director 
Joint Committee on Washington 


Metropolitan Problems 


Suburban Vote Downs 
Nashville Metro Charter 


Suburban and rural voters of David- 
son County, Tennessee, joined hands in 
defeating the proposed 
charter on June 17. The 
would have consolidated the city of Nash- 
ville the county. The vote outside 
Nashville was 19,234 against and 13,794 
for, while inside Nashville 
light but favorable vote of 7,797 to 4,804. 
but 


metropolitan 
new charter 


with 


there was a 


Separate majorities were required 
in any case the aggregate vote did not 
provide a majority for the charter. 

Some of the ecology of the voting ‘is 
revealed by the tabulation below. 

The brunt of the campaign for “Metro” 
was borne by the two, normally opposing, 
daily newspapers, the Tennessean and the 
Banner, although a Citizens Committee 
for Metropolitan 
speakers for groups on request, printed 
and circulated copies of the charter and 
summarizing it, planned a 


Government supplied 


a pamphlet 
limited amount of radio and television ad- 


NASHVILLE-Davipson County CHARTER VOTE 





Urban (Nashville) 
Contiguous suburban 
Non-contiguous suburban 
Rural 


Against 


4,804 
10,065 
5,998 
3,727 
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vertising, and provided rides to the polls. 
The Citizens Committee had no precinct 
organization for promoting the charter 
within the various geographic sections of 
the county. 

The 
cartoons, informational 
monials and news stories printed between 
March 28 and June 17—almost all favor- 
able to the charter—reached staggering 
proportions. A very high percentage of 
the civic leaders, political as well as 
economic, gave public endorsement to the 
charter, including both the mayor and the 
county judge, heads of the two govern- 
ments involved. 

The proposal was endorsed by the 
Nashville Chamber of Commerce, Trades 
and Labor Council, Tennessee Taxpayers 
Association, League of Women Voters 
and several other professional and civic 
groups. It had active support from all ten 
members of the charter commission, in- 
cluding two Negro leaders. Political party 
considerations seemed to play no part. 


volume of newspaper editorials, 
columns, _ testi- 


Active opposition came from several 
groups, most of which saved their visible 
fire until one week before the referendum 
and concentrated it primarily on the 
voters outside Nashville. Principal op- 
ponents were suburban private fire and 


police companies, about half of the 51 
county magistrates, about half of the 22 
city councilmen, the constables and most 
of the suburban operators of small busi- 


ness establishments. In addition, some 
leadership and financial support came 
from a Nashville banker, an auto dealer 
and an attorney. 

The campaign against Metro was a 
whirlwind, final week campaign consist- 
ing of singing radio commercials, three 
or four different handbills placed in all 
mail boxes outside Nashville and given 
out at downtown bus stops, and a full- 
page advertisement in both newspapers 
the day before the election. The approach 
was principally the scare technique, with 
“higher taxes,” “virtual mortgage on 
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your home,” “bigger government,” and 
“save your freedom,” being repeated in 
various forms. 

Ironically, the lower income and lower 
taxpaying suburbs seemed most frightened 
by the opposition campaign and voted 
heavily against Metro, while the higher 
income and higher taxpaying suburbs 
seemed well fortified against the opposi- 
tion’s tax-scare approach and voted 
This would seem to 
indicate that the proponents communicated 


heavily for Metro. 


well with the higher income suburbs and 
poorly with the lower income suburbs. 

Referendum aftermath finds the Nash- 
ville city council moving to annex about 
seven square miles of selected industrial 
and commercial areas, the county magis- 
trates wrestling with suburban service 
problems and considering “other ways” 
of providing sewer service for the coun- 
ty, and residents of suburban Goodletts- 
ville voting to incorporate. 

In retrospect it is clear the proponents 
had a difficult uphill battle in attempting 
to overcome the many years’ accumula- 
tion of suburban and distrust of 
central city politics and politicians, and 
vice versa. With this situation ripe for 
exploitation, it is remarkable that Metro 
got as far as it did. In another sense, 
this vote should give pause to those who 
may lean too heavily on the theory that 
metropolitan area decision-making is de- 
termined by the wishes of a fairly small 


rural 





The New Newport News 


On July 1 the neighboring cities 
of Newport News and Warwick 
in Virginia's lower peninsula were 
officially merged to form the new 
city of Newport News. The merger 
had been approved by the voters of 
the two jurisdictions a year earlier.! 

1 See the Review, 
1957, page 409. 


September 
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group of leaders who constitute the met- 
ropolitan power structure. 

Dante. R. Grant 
Vanderbilt University 


Houston Annexation 
Upheld in Courts 


After nearly two years of litigation, 
opponents to the Houston, Texas, an- 
nexation ordinance of 1956 indicated they 
would go no further in their efforts to 
gain an annulment of that ordinance. As 
a result, Houston’s area has grown from 
165 to 353 square miles through the an- 
nexation of 187 square miles with a popu- 
100,000 people 
This renders the 


lation well in excess of 
and several industries. 
city second only to Los Angeles in area. 

Many problems confront the city gov- 
ernment as a result of its successful de- 
three levels of the state 
courts and the United States Supreme 
Court. Immediately, $3,900,000 of taxes 
collected for the year 1957 were released 
Eight miles of 
streets added to the maintenance 
and police problem. Fire facilities will be 
existing smaller out- 


fense through 


from escrow hundred 


were 


augmented by the 
lying departments, some of which are well 
equipped. Health parks and 
recreation and transportation will face an 
immediate demand while water and sew- 
erage problems will be minimized since 


services, 


most of the new area was served by 
water supply and improvement districts 
whose facilities and financial obligations 
will be taken over by the city. This calls 
for an immediate outlay for equipment in 
many departments and a call for more 
man power to render the service expected. 

Most of the new citizens are happy 
with the conclusion of what seemed an 
unduly prolonged test of the sacred 
right of adjudication. The new status 
will reflect immediately in reduced water 
rates, free garbage and sewerage service, 
more adequate fire protection and police 
patrol. City officials frankly indicate that 
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time will be necessary to expand some 
services to meet the needs of the annexed 
area. The county has withdrawn its road 
maintenance and law enforcement service 

Another likely result of this expansion 
will be wider public discussion of the 
recommendations of the Harris County 
Home Rule The commis- 
sion proposed consideration of a merger 
Harris 
services, with an invitation to the other 


Commission. 


of some Houston and County 
21 municipalities in the county to join in 


a merger of some functions such as 
health, hospitals and public works. 
Davin W. KNEPPER 


University of Houston 


V ote Set for Dade 
County Charter Change 


The vote on the “autonomy” amend- 
ment to the Dade County metropolitan 
charter, originally set for last February 
11, will be held on September 30. Delayed 
by an order of the circuit court, the vote 
has now been ordered by the Florida Su- 
preme Court although the question of the 
amendment’s 


constitutionality was not 


resolved. 

The Dade County League of Munici- 
palities, 
promises to wage a vigorous campaign 


sponsor of the amendment, 
claiming that the amendment “will guar- 
antee that services and functions 
will be retained by the cities as the char- 
ter intended.” 


local 


Opponents claim “it will 


hamstring Metro in area-wide 


fields.” 

The fact that the county commissioners 
chose September 30 as the date for the 
amendment vote made it impossible for a 
group both 
“autonomy” amendment question to com- 
plete preparation of a compromise amend- 
ment in time to place it on the ballot at 
the same time. Also at the September 30 
election the voters will be asked to decide 
whether or not to change the name of 
Dade County to Miami County. 


many 


representing sides of the 
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Honolulu Charter 
Approved 


Honolulu voters gave overwhelm- 
ing approval to a new city-county 
charter at a special 
June 14.1 In a light vote—slightly 
more than 30 per cent of the regis- 
tered voters—due to reshuffling of 


election on 


precincts, change in polling places 
and a ballot, 23,786 
voted for the charter proposed by 


complicated 


the Honolulu Charter Commission. 
Another 1,775 voted for the char- 
ter plus one or more of the 29 al- 
ternative provisions proposed by 
the board of supervisors and 5,586 
voted against the charter. The 1959 
territorial ratify 
the charter. 


legislature must 


1 See the Review, June 1958, 


page 289. 











Four Metro Problems 
Conferences Held 


Four special conferences on the prob- 
lems of metropolitan and other urban 
areas have been held recently in widely 
separated parts of the nation. The Texas 
Conference on Metropolitan Problems, 
May 16 and 17 in Austin, was sponsored 
by the Institute of Government and the 
Department of Political Science of the 
University of Texas. Governor Harold 
W. Handley of Indiana convened a con- 
ference on urban area problems at Indi- 
ana University in Bloomington, May 25 
to 27. Representatives of the university, 
several state agencies, local governments, 
chambers of commerce, and other private 
groups served on a conference steering 
committee. 

Both of these state conferences gave at- 
tention to problems associated with urban 
and regional planning, financing of gov- 


ernment in metropolitan areas, state 
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metropolitan 
their 


responsibilities in meeting 


problems and legal barriers to 


solution. 

A nonpartisan citizens’ conference spon- 
Union for 
Fund, 
operation with the American University, 
was held in Washington, D. C. June 20 
and 21. 


Challenge of Metropolitan Government” 


sored by the Democratic 


Action Educational Inc., in co- 


The conference theme was “The 


with particular emphasis placed upon the 
challenge to political leadership found in 
growing metropolitan communities. 

The University of California sponsored 
a west coast conference on metropolitan 
problems in cooperation with organiza 
tions of municipal and county officials in 
Arizona, California, Oregon and Wash- 
ington, the National Conference on Met- 
ropolitan Area Problems and Government 
Affairs Foundation, Inc., of New York 
The 


July 24 and 25 on the theme, “The Prob- 


conference was held in Berkeley 
lem of Organizing for Services and Func- 
tions in Metropolitan Areas.” Discussions 
considered metropolitan problems from 
the point of view of existing govern- 
mental jurisdictions as well as questions 
public 


concerning regional planning, 


finance and governmental surveys. 


Metropolitan Area Study 
Started in Indianapolis 


During the summer the Governmental 
Research Department of the Indianapolis 
Chamber of Commerce began work on a 
research project dealing with the prob- 
lems of the Indianapolis 
area. The project is being financed by a 
grant of $40,000 from the Lilly Endow- 
ment, Inc., with an equivalent amount in 


metropolitan 


staff assignments and physical facilities 
provided by the Chamber of Commerce. 
Jules O. Hendricks, assistant director of 
its Governmental Research Department, 
will be project director. Carl R. Dortch, 
research director, will devote a substan- 
tial amount of his time to the study. 
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County Government . 


Clyde F. Snider 


“d } iY 





Epitor’s Note.—Beginning with this 
issue, the Rural Government section, 
appearing for the first time in the 
Review for April 1958, will be titled 
County Government. It will appear ap- 
proximately four times a year. Develop- 
ments in metropolitan area counties will 
be reported, as previously, in the Metro- 
politan Government section of the 
Review. 


4 States to Vote on 
County Home Rule 


Amendments on Ballot 

at November Election 
TOTERS in 
Minnesota, New 


four states—Colorado, 
York and Oregon— 
will have opportunity in the November 
election to approve constitutional amend- 
ments designed to permit or require ex- 
tension to counties of various degrees of 
home rule authority. 

The Colorado proposal would empower 
the General Assembly to “provide by law 
for alternative forms of 
including a 


charter’ form,” with the provision that no 


county govern- 


ment, ‘county home rule 
alternative form shall become operative 
in any county unless first approved by the 
electors thereof. Adoption of the proposal 
would permit enactment of optional char- 
effect in 
several other states, whereby the legisla- 
forms of 


any 


ter laws of the type now in 


ture provides various new 


county government from which 
county may choose the one best suited to 
its needs. 


The 
rule charter form apparently gives direct 


authorization of a county home 
is some- 
that 


is, the conferring upon local governmental 


constitutional sanction to what 


times called “legislative home rule,” 


units by legislative action of power to 


adopt and amend their own charters. 


Without 
this form of so-called home rule, when 


express constitutional support, 


applied to municipalities, has at times 


been declared unconstitutional 
warranted delegation of legislative powers 


as all un- 


Counties operating under any alternative 
have “only 


by law 


form of government would 
such powers as may be granted 
enacted by the General Assembly.” 

The proposed amendment is being given 
strong support by the Colorado State As 
sociation of County Commissioners 

Minnesota's constitution for many years 
has conferred authority upon cities and 
villages to frame home rule charters for 
their and the amend- 


own government, 


ment now proposed would empower the 


legislature to confer charter-making au- 
thority upon counties and other local gov- 
ernment units. Certain modifications are 
made in home rule procedures for munici- 
palities, with the new procedures made 
applicable to counties and other local unit 
as well. The legislature will continue to 
provide for charter commissions composed 
of members appointed by judges of the 
court. No charter is to become 


he voters of 


district 
effective until approved by t 
the unit affected by such majority as the 
legislature may prescribe by general law 

Charter amendments may be proposed 
by a charter commission, by voter petition 
or in any other manner provided by law, 
and to become effective must be approved 
by the voters by such majority as the 
legislature may require. A local govern- 
ment unit operating under a home rule 
charter may repeal its charter and adopt 
a statutory form of government or a new 
charter upon the same majority vote as 
that required by law for adoption of a 
charter in the first instance. 

The 
cludes a 
special legislation relating to local govern- 


Minnesota constitution now in- 


stringent prohibition against 


ment affairs, but this provision has been 
widely circumvented through legislative 
classifications based on area, population, 
and other criteria. 


assessed valuation 
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Under the proposed amendment, special 
legislation would be permitted provided 
the special act names the unit or units to 
which it applies and is approved (unless 
excepted from this requirement under gen- 
eral law) by the voters or governing body 
of the unit or units affected. Any spe- 
cial law may be modified or superseded 
by a subsequent home rule charter or 
amendment. 


New York Amendment 


New York has 
than most states in providing, by statute, 
various optional or alternative forms of 
government which individual counties 
may adopt if they choose to do so. The 
constitutional amendment now proposed 
continues the power of the legislature to 
provide by law alternative forms of gov- 
ernment for counties outside New York 
City, and in addition requires the legis- 
lature to confer by general law upon such 
counties “power to prepare, adopt and 
amend alternative forms of county gov- 
ernment.” Thus constitutional recognition 
would be given to the fact that the num- 
ber of standard forms of county govern- 
ment which it is feasible to provide by 
optional law may be too small to meet the 
particular needs of every county and that 
it is therefore desirable that counties be 
given the additional privilege of drafting 
their own local charters. 


been more generous 


Adoption by any county of an alterna- 
tive form of government, whether made 
optional by the legislature or drafted 
locally, would require a majority of the 
total votes cast thereon (1) in the area 
of the county outside of cities and (2) in 
the area of the cities of the county, if any, 
considered as a single unit. If the alter- 
native form of government would trans- 
fer any functions to or from villages, its 
adoption would also require a favorable 
majority in the affected village territory, 
a provision which now applies in the 
case of alternative forms established by 
legislation. 
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The proposed amendment, which has 
the support of the County Officers’ As- 
sociation of the state, 
principal features a draft prepared by the 
state Uniform County Laws Commission. 
If approved it will serve to extend to 
New York counties, in 
their expanding functions and responsi- 
bilities, 
ment roughly comparable to those now 
enjoyed by the state’s municipalities. 


follows in its 


recognition of 


privileges of local self-govern- 


If the Oregon proposal is approved, 


constitutional authorization of optional 
manager legislation conferred by a 1944 
amendment will be superseded by a re- 
quirement that the general assembly pro- 
vide by law a method whereby the voters 
of any county “may adopt, amend, revise 
or repeal a county charter.” Such charter 
may provide for exercise by the county of 
authority over “matters of county con- 
cern.” However, local improvements or 
bonds therefor authorized under a county 
charter are to be financed only by taxes, 
assessments or charges imposed on bene- 
fited property. 

The charter is to prescribe the organi- 
zation of the county government and in 
doing so “shall provide directly, or by its 
authority, for the number, election or ap- 
pointment, qualifications, tenure, compen- 
sation, powers and duties of such officers 
as the county deems necessary.” Powers 
of initiative and referendum, which are 
now reserved to the people of the state 
by the constitution, are to be further re- 
served to the legal voters of every county 
“relative to the adoption, amendment, re- 
vision or repeal of a county charter and 
to legislation passed by counties which 
have adopted such a charter.” 

It is to be noted that each of the pro- 
posed amendments, even if given voter 
approval, will still require legislative im- 
plementation to make its provisions effec- 
tive. The provisions for New York and 
Oregon are in form mandatory upon the 
legislature, while those for Colorado and 
Minnesota are permissive only. Each 
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proposal, nevertheless, carries significant 
potentialities for effecting improvements 
in county government. 


Colorado to Vote on Removal 
Of Salary Restrictions 


In addition to the home rule proposal 
noted above, the voters of Colorado, in 
the November election, will have op- 
portunity to approve a proposed amend- 
constitutional 
legislature in its 
regulation of salaries. Adoption 
of the proposal would permit the legisla- 


the basis of all 


various 
the 


county 


ment removing 


restrictions upon 


ture to fix salaries on 
relevant factors instead of providing, as 
that shall be the sole 
consideration 

The the 
changing of salaries during the four-year 
In the 


case of “fee” officers the legislature would 


now, population 


present prohibition against 


official term would be removed. 
be permitted to provide for a flat salary, 
payable even if amounting to more than 
the fees collected. Under existing consti- 
tutional officers are re- 
stricted to the taking of fees or salary, 


provisions, fee 
whichever is the smaller. Like the pro- 
posed home rule amendment, the salary 
the of the 
County Commissioners’ Association. 


proposal has endorsement 


Counties Consider 
Manager Plan 


the 
interest in the council-manager form of 


Accounts in local press indicate 
government in two southern counties. 

the Macon Telegraph, 
the Georgia General 
Assembly from Baldwin County are con- 
sidering introducing in the January legis- 
lative session a bill to establish, subject to 
local referendum, manager government 
for that county. County affairs in Baldwin 
County are now administered by five 
elected commissioners. The proposal now 
under consideration envisages continua- 
tion of the board of commissioners as a 


According to 
representatives in 
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policy-determining organ and appointment 
of a manager chief administrative 
officer. The would the 
present post of clerk of county commis- 


as 
plan eliminate 
sioners. 

The Hartsville (South Carolina) Mes- 
senger reports that the Hartsville League 
of Women Voters has adopted as its 
local program item for 1958-59 the prepa- 
ration of a manager charter for Darling- 
ton County and active 
legislative enactment. County affairs are 
now controlled by the county delegation 
to the The 


county composed 


support of its 


state legislature present 


advisory commission, 
of persons appointed by members of the 
legislative delegation, and the so-called 
manager, are limited to the handling of 
disbursements under the terms of a supply 
bill enacted by the state legislature at the 
request of the county delegation. It is 
the belief of the league that adoption of 
the council-manager plan would promote 
efficiency and economy in county govern- 


ment. 


Two States Eliminate 
Sheriffs’ Fees 


According to a report in The National 
Sheriff, the fee method of compensation 
has recently been abandoned for most of 
sheriffs and for all of those 
in Indiana. Fifty-four of Florida's 67 
counties their sheriffs 


Florida's 


now pay salaries 
based upon county population and rang- 
ing from $6,000 to $15,000 per year, with 
only thirteen counties continuing on a fee 
basis. 

Since the beginning of 1958 sheriffs in 
Indiana’s 92 counties have been paid 
salaries -based upon population and as- 
sessed valuation and ranging in amount 
from $4,000 to $17,500. 

Action in these two states constitutes a 
significant step toward achieving the Na- 
tional Sheriffs’ Association's twin objec- 
tives of eliminating the fee system of re- 
muneration and securing the payment of 
adequate salaries. 
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CAO for Santa Cruz 


The board of supervisors of Santa 
Cruz County, California, 
lished in February the new position 
of county administrative officer. 
According to Stanley Scott, of the 
University of California, this raises 
to 32 the total number of California 
counties having a manager or chief 


estab- 


administrative officer. 











Inland Empire Planning 
Association Organized 


Representatives from eight cities and 
five counties located between the Cascade 
and the Rocky Mountain ranges in eastern 
Washington and northern Idaho have re- 
cently organized the Inland Empire 
Planning Association, under leadership of 
John of the Spokane 
County In all, 
seventeen counties and the municipalities 
within them will be eligible to participate 
in the organization. 

The new regional planning group, 
unique in this largely rural area, has de- 
clared its purposes to be: “The bringing 
together in one organization of members 


Porter, director 
Planning Commission. 


of planning commissions in order to study 
and trade ideas on common problems; the 
encouragement of some similarity and 
regarding public policy 
on common planning problems; [and] 
the establishment of a center for the dis- 
semination of technical information from 
local, state and national planning organi- 
zations.” 

The State College of Washington has 
agreed to act as the information center 
and to publish a monthly news letter. 


consistency 


Frank Schadegg of Cheney, Washing- 
ton, was chosen president, and Mr. Porter 
was elected executive secretary-treasurer 
for 1958. 

One vice president is chosen from each 


[September 


participating county. Together, the vice 
presidents serve as the executive board 
for the association. 


Since its organization in March of this 
year, three meetings have been held in 
different cities on a rotating basis. At- 
tendance has ranged from 40 to 60 per- 
sons. Memberships in the association are 
formally held by governmental agencies. 
All planning commissioners of the mem 
ber governmental unit are privileged t 
participate as full members but members 
of local legislative bodies and planning 
staffs are also expected to take an active 
part in the new organization 

THor SWANSON 
State College of Washington 


Ford Makes Grant 
To NACO 


The Ford Foundation has awarded to 
the National Association of County Of- 
ficials a grant of $160,000 to aid in financ- 
ing the general operating costs of the as- 
sociation during a five-year period. The 
amount of the grant will be paid to the 
association in declining annual install- 
ments ending in 1962. 

NACO is the 


representative of appointed and elected 


national organization 
county officers in the various states. In 
addition to some 5,000 individual mem- 
berships, 43 state associations of county 
officials are affliated with the organiza- 
tion and there are three functional affil- 
iates: the National Association of County 
Engineers, the National 
County Clerks and Recorders and the Na- 
tional Association of County Treasurers 
and Finance Officers. 


Association of 


NACO’s revenues are derived princi- 
pally from individual membership dues, 
contributions from state associations, con- 
ference income from registration fees and 
commercial exhibits, and sale of advertis- 
The County Officer, its official 
these sources, 


ing in 


journal. Income from 
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though expanding, is not at present ade- 
quate to meet program needs. 

In announcing the Ford 
grant, the association’s president, Mark S. 
Johnson, writes in The County Officer: 


receipt of 


With the aid of this grant, we will 
be able to help strengthen the service 
programs of our state associations of 
county officials, to improve the quality 
of publications in the field of county 
government, to help provide leadership 
in assisting urban counties better to dis- 
charge their metropolitan area respon- 
sibilities, to establish a central clearing 
house for data on county government, 
to conduct research and disseminate the 
information on county problems, and to 
help raise the level of our annual con- 

ference programs 

It is expected that, during the term of 
the grant, the association will be able to 
increase progressively its own revenues 
so that by 1963 its activities will be self- 


supporting. The grant will be adminis- 


tered through the association’s newly 


organized educational and research cor- 
Government Education 


poration, Local 


and Research, Inc. 


Illinois Necropsy Board 
Off to Good Start 


Under the revised coroners’ act -of II- 


linois, covering all counties except Cook 
Advisory Board on 
Department of 


(Chicago), the new 
Necropsy Service in the 
Public Health has made a vigorous start 
procedures under 
central supervision and instruction. The 
had to 
develop its procedures and a manual for 


in developing coroners’ 


board has numerous meetings 
the coroners’ physicians is in preparation, 
following one already issued for the use 
of coroners. 

especially 
There has been some difficulty in 


Coroners are cooperating 
well. 
finding pathological help and in providing 
adequate fees for their work in small 
counties. The state appropriation for the 
biennium has been found adequate. 


R.S.C. 
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CITY, STATE AND NATION 


(Continued from page 396) 


held May 18 to 21 at Bal 
Harbour, Florida, celebrated the occasion 


ference, 


with a gathering of governors of 43 states 
and three territories. The opening session 
was presided over by Governor William 
G. Stratton of 


conference, and was followed by several 


Illinois, chairman of the 
general and group sessions. 

A tribute was given to Frank Bane, 
retiring as the 
At the closing busi- 


secretary of conference 
after twenty years. 
ness session Governor LeRoy Collins of 
Florida was named chairman by the new 
committee. The 
for the conference 
Brevard Crihfield as 


executive nominating 


committee proposed 
secretary-treasurer 
as well as nominating the cxecutive com- 
mittee, and its selections were approved 

Among resolutions adopted was 
commending the efforts of the joint fed- 
eral-state 


one 


Committee on Federal-State 
Relations and urging its continuance. It 
was proposed that the committee broaden 
its scope for a continuing analysis and 
the intergovernmental 


review of entire 


mechanism, including regional coopera- 


tive state action. However, with respect 
to committee proposals that would result 
in assumption by the states of complete 
administrative and financial responsibility 
as to functions for which there is now 
joint responsibility, the conference called 
for 
time is given to insure against any im- 
pairment of the programs, 
modification of the tax relinquishment 
proposal so that the revenue source made 
available to state is substantially 
equivalent: to the cost of the function to 
be assumed. 

The governors also urged the Presi- 


dent, in consultation with congressional 


implementation only after adequate 


and after 


each 


leaders, to develop a nonpartisan program 
for meeting the nation’s economic needs 
in such areas as unemployment insurance 
benefits, tax policies and public works. 
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Swedes, Belgians 
Hold P. R. Elections 


Use Party List Systems 
To Select Lower Houses 


HE first days of June saw national 

elections using party list forms of 
proportional representation in Sweden 
and Belgium. 

The Swedish election on June 1, pre- 
cipitated by a controversy over increasing 
the level of pensions under social legis- 
lation, resulted in a slight gain for the 
Social Democratic party which favored 
increased pensions, and a shift within the 
opposition from the Liberal to the Center 


ELection oF SwepisH Rixspac (Lower House 


June 


(Agrarian) and Conservative parties. 
The division over the issue remained so 
close, however, that Prime Minister Tage 
Erlander, Social Democrat, announced 
that a pension bill would not be submitted 
until 1959, although the new Riksdag 
(lower house of parliament) 
began on June 18. The gain by the Con- 
servatives and Agrarians was credited to 


session 


the more determined opposition of these 
parties to substantially higher tax-financed 
pensions, to the 
position advanced by the Liberals. 

In the Belgian election of June 2 the 
Belgian Socialists were defeated decisive- 
ly by the Social Christian party in a quiet 
election, resulting in the formation of a 


compared compromise 


new government under the leadership of 


of Parliament) 


1, 1958 





Votes 


Party Cast 


Percentage 
of Seats 


Seats 
Won 


Percentage 
of Votes 





1,776,666 
750,330 
700,019 
486,759 
129,309 


Social Democratic 
Conservative 
Liberal 

Center (Agrarian) 
Communist 


48.0 
19.5 
16.5 
13.9 

2.2 


111(+5) 

45(+3) 
38(—20) 
32(+-13) 

5(—1) 


46.2(+2.4) 
19.5(+-2.4) 
18.2(—5.6) 
12.7(+3.2) 

3.4(—1.6) 





ELection oF Bercian CHAMBER OF Deputies (Lower House of Parliament) 


June 


2, 1958 





Votes 


Party Cast 


Percentage 


of Seats 


Seats 
u “on 


Percentage 
of Votes 





2,464,924 
2,008,546# 
585,620 
104,593 
100,113 
36,840 


Social Christian 
Socialist 

Liberal 

People’s Union 
Communist 
Others 


49.1 
40.1 
9.4 
0.5 
0.9 


104(+12) 
85(—6)* 
20(—5) 
1 
2(—2) 


46.5(+2.4) 

37.9(—1.4) 

11.1(—1.7) 
2.0 
1.9(—1.9) 
0.7 





@ This figure includes 111,243 votes on a joint Socialist-Liberal ticket presented in 
a few districts which elected five candidates. 
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Gaston Eyskens, the new prime minister. 
Four years ago a similar shift of opinion 
in the other direction transferred power 
from the Social Christians to a coalition 
of Socialists and Liberals. 

The results of the elections are given 
in the accompanying tables, the parenthe- 
tical figures indicating the change from 
the last election, which was in 1956 in 
Sweden and in 1954 in Belgium. 


British Discuss 
Alternative V ote 

With the prospect of a greater number 
of three-cornered contests in parliamentary 
elections, arising from increased activity 
of the Liberal party, which was all but 
squeezed out of British political life a 
few years ago, there is a revival of in- 
terest in England concerning the “alter- 
native vote,” the system of selecting 
single-member district representatives 
corresponding to the Hare system of P.R. 
Under this voters each have a 
single transferable vote and mark their 
ballots to show their order of preference 
among the candidates. This system is 
used in Australia for election of repre- 
sentatives in the lower house of the 
Australian Parliament. 

A B.B.C. radio program on the sub- 
ject took place May 21, at which Donald 
Wade, a member of Parliament, referred 
to proportional representation as being 
better than the alternative vote. The re- 
cent annual report of the Proportional 
Representation Society, in touching on 
this subject, noted: “In South Africa’s 
1948 and 1953 elections nobody was elec- 


system 
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ted on a minority vote, yet in each case 
the Nationalists polled a smaller total 
vote than their opponents but won more 
seats. The only remedy for this is to 
introduce the single transferable vote 
form of proportional representation.” 


One Minute 
P. R. Definition 


To supply the need of B.B.C. radio 
programs for a one-minute definition of 
P.R. the Proportional Representation So- 
ciety framed the following: 

“P.R. is any electoral system which 
ensures that the numbers of seats won 
by political parties or other groups shall 
correspond to the votes cast for each of 
them. Voting must take place in constit- 
wencies each returning at least three 
members. The alternative vote, which 
applies to single-member constituencies, 
secures that only the majority in each 
constituency gets representation. 

“The continental forms of P.R.—used 
in Switzerland, Sweden and other coun- 
tries—are all based on voting for a party. 
In the form used in the English-speaking 
world—the single transferable vote—votes 
are cast for individual candidates, either 
on party lines or not, as the voter pleases. 
That is, the voter numbers the candidates 
in the order of his preference, so that if 
his vote cannot help to elect the candidate 
he most wants it is used instead for his 
next best. This system is used, for ex- 
ample, for all elections in the republic of 
Ireland, and in this country [Great 
Britain] to elect the Church Assembly and 
many committees of trade unions, etc.” 
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Chicago Studies 
Its Bonded Debt 


City Compares Favorably 
With Other Large Areas 


A COMPREHENSIVE report on the 

economic basis of the credit of the 
city of Chicago has been presented by 
Carl H. Chatters, city comptroller, to 
Mayor Richard J. Daley, according to 
press reports. It shows the debt stand- 
ing of the city, taking into account the 
debt of other governmental units in the 
same area, and provides comparisons with 
other cities. The report was prepared by 
Maurice Criz, consultant to the comp- 
troller. 

Chicago compares favorably with other 
cities in the United States in its debt 
standing. Taking account of the debt of 
overlapping governments, only two cities 
with a population of more than 500,000 
have a better standing than Chicago, ac- 
cording to the report. Based on Dun & 
Bradstreet’s municipal credit surveys, the 
Chicago report shows that the city’s per 
capita debt, including its portion of the 
debt of Cook County, Chicago Park 
District, Board of Education and Sani- 
tary District, is $113.77, compared with 
the average of $180.04 for all cities over 
500,000 in population. The debts of New 
York, Cincinnati and Houston are all 
over $300 per capita while St. Louis and 
Detroit are the lowest with $101.95 and 
$103.91 respectively. 

A second basis of evaluation is a com- 
parison of the city’s debt with its as- 
sessed value. Again Chicago ranks low: 
Detroit is lowest with over-all debt of 
3.89 per cent of assessed value, Chicago 
4.43 per cent, New York City 12.07 per 
cent, Los Angeles 13.60 per cent and 
Philadelphia 14.10 per cent. As in all 


such comparisons, however, many in- 


fully— 
rather 


tangibles are not emphasized 
Chicago, for example, 
heavily on the revenue bond 
with revenue bonds outstanding for park- 
ing, water, a toll skyway and transit— 
while New York’s reliance on this form 
of debt, not included in the comparisons 


relies 


device— 


above, is much less. 

The report also contains an extended 
discussion of the city’s economy and its 
notes that the Chi- 
area is the world’s 
first in the 

machinery 


revenue system. It 


cago metropolitan 


largest producer of steel, 


production of non-electrical 
and first in the production of many food 
products, including meat and candy. 
There is 


among manufacturing, retail trade, service 


good economic diversification 
industries, wholesale trade, finance, trans- 
The 
points out that Chicago relies less on the 


portation and construction. report 
general property tax than other cities of 
over 1,000,000 but that it relies particu- 
licenses, permits and 


larly heavily on 


other special taxes. Principal sources of 
revenues include, in order, property taxes, 
water utility charges, gross receipts and 
franchise sales taxes, motor ve- 
hicle licenses, business licenses and state 


aid in the form of motor fuel tax. 


taxes, 


House Committee Reports 


On Intergovernmental Relations 


The level from which certain govern- 
mental activities should be 
and financed has been actively debated for 
a number of years. Extending back to 
the founding of the country, this topic 
is argued by those who would give in- 


controlled 


creasing power to the federal government 
on the one hand and by those who would 
fortify the position of state and local gov- 
ernments on the other. Actually, the de- 
bate has been an intellectual skirmish 
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separated from reality more often than 
not because the ability of the 
federal government to solve a particular 
transcended less pressing 
where power should 


simply 
problem has 
considerations of 
reside. 

Moreover, through its superior taxing 
power, the federal government has been 
able to make grants in aid to state and 
local governments so as to equalize the 
benefits of a service over the country; 
proponents of decentralization have been 
the that the federal 


revenue powers are superior and that it 


faced with facts 
is the only level of government which 
can spread economic benefits more evenly. 

The latest shot in this running battle 
has been fired by the House of Repre- 
sentatives’ Government Operations Com- 
mittee, which in a special report has 
taken issue with contentions of both the 
administration and a state governors’ spe- 
cial committee. These latter groups have 
argued that the federal government should 
back to the 

and To ac- 


state and local func- 


turn many of its activities 


states local communities. 
incre ased 


would be certain federal 


company 
tions, of course, 
taxes which these groups contend could 
be administered by state and local gov- 
ernments as well as by the federal gov- 
ernment. In short, certain grants would 
be abolished, taxes would be transferred 
to state and local governments to impose, 
and additional functions would be given 
to those 

The House that 
these policies overlook several important 


governments. 
committee contends 
points; it bases its statements on a two- 
and-a-half-year study by its Intergovern- 
mental Relations Subcommittee which 
has held a series of hearings in Wash- 
ington and other cities. 

In its unanimous report defending the 
use of federal grants, the committee noted 
many “popular misconceptions” about fed- 
eral aid. It questioned the arguments 
that federal aid programs would work 
better if returned to the states. It noted 
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the equalization feature of federal aid 
and said that the back-to-the-states move- 
ment is limited because the need for aid 
is greatest in the poorest states and state 
prevent 
adequate performance of the designated 
activities. Thus, 
method for harnessing cooperative gov- 


constitutional restrictions may 


grants are a “useful 
ernmental effort in the accomplishment of 
national legislative objectives.” 

The committee also argued that grants 
allow an expression of national interest 
and charged that the “failure of the states 
to satisfy urgent public needs has been an 
important contributing factor” in the 
development of federal grant-in-aid pro- 
grams. Finally, it noted a point often 


overlooked. by decentralization enthu- 
siasts, that “the interest and initiative for 
increasing the responsibilities of the states 
and localities must come from those levels 
of government. The responsibility can- 
not be created by a transfer of programs 
and tax sources.’ 

noted that there is a 


“fairly high degree of satisfaction” with 


The committee 


most of the aid programs but found some 
“burdensome” administrative procedures 
It recommended that some simplification 
be made in administering the public as- 
sistance programs. It also contended that 
charges that federal administrative costs 
are excessive are not borne out by the 
the 
ancient 


evidence. Finally, committee went 


along with an recommendation 
that a permanent advisory commission be 
to 


intergovernmental 


continuing attention 
the 


established give 


to relations in 


United States. 


President Signs 


School Aid Bill 


President Eisenhower has signed with 
the bill continuing 


“serious reservations” 
the program under which about $200 mil- 
lion a year in federal aid is granted for 
construction and operation of schools in 
major federal installations. 


areas with 
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The bill covers one of the three major 
phases of federal aid to education, the 
other two being programs aiding veterans’ 
education and loans to colleges for build- 
ing dormitories. 

The bill signed covers federal aid to 
what are referred to as “impacted areas.” 
The president wanted that part of the 
program eliminated which grants aid to 
communities in which federal employees 
live on private property. He had asked 
that aid be continued for areas in which 
employees live and work on federal 
property. 

The bill signed makes permanent the 
aid for communities in the latter category 
and continues for three years the aid for 
those in the former. The president stated 
that in those cases in which the homes of 
federal employees were private property 
the homes are “fully taxable by the school 
districts which provide education for the 
children.” Thus, he contended, the situa- 
tion “is little different from many other 
suburban or commuter districts where 
large numbers of residents are employed 
by private business outside the district.” 


New York City Transit 
Fare Rise Looms 


New Yorkers who remember the five- 
cent subway fare prevailing until 1948 
have begun to brace themselves for the 
departure of the present fifteen-cent fare. 
Such an increase appears highly prob- 
able under the combined impact of state 
law and present economics of the transit 
industry. 

New York State law requires that the 
Transit Authority meet all its operating 
costs out of operating revenues, while its 
capital costs are borne by New York 
City. Previously the transit agency had 
built up a substantial surplus out of earn- 
ings but recent trends have reduced this 
to around $17 million and the current 
year’s deficit is expected to eliminate it. 
The continuation of financial reversals 
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will necessitate another fare increase so 
that the agency may again be meeting its 
operating costs out of operating revenues. 
In the fiscal year ended June 30, 1957, 
the Transit Authority reported a deficit 
of over $11 million, the first deficit year 
since the Authority took over in 1953. 
Main causes for the loss have been: (1) 
a decrease of nearly $6 million in operat- 
ing revenues, (2) an increase of nearly 
the same amount in the wages and sala- 
ries bill, (3) an increase in the cost of 
materials and supplies, (4) the extension 
of social security benefits to civil service 
employees, and (5) a rise in sick leave 
payments to employees. Unless the Au- 
thority can find ways to attract more 
customers or to reduce its operating costs, 
it must under state law increase its fares, 
a change being permitted only in the 
period from January 1 to July 1. 
Contributing to the expectation of a 
fare increase was the recent failure of 
the Authority chairman to make his cus- 
fifteen cents 


tomary assurance that the 


fare would be retained. 


Florida Finance 
Study Ordered 


Budget Director Harry Smith has 
ordered a study of Florida’s financial 
situation following a report that the state 
spent $34 million more than it collected 
in 1957-58. Comptroller Ray E. Green 
disclosed that Florida started the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1958, with the 
lowest cash balance in recent history and 
for the first time spent more than its in- 
come. Green stressed that the state is 
not in any difficulty, and that “we are 
on a current basis and are paying all our 
bills.” Smith stated that the purpose of 
the financial study is to give state officials 
a realistic guide for either increasing or 
decreasing state expenditures. 

The governor meantime has indicated 
he will recommend a tax program to the 
next session of the legislature, although 
local opinion is that the program will not 
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call for a general increase but rather for 
specific taxes to build highways. 

The new study reportedly will be 
headed by Wiley Kilpatrick, University 
of Florida economist, who recently direc- 
ted a study of Florida's tax system. Total 
cost of the study is estimated at about 
$5,000. 


Tax Institute 
To Hold Symposium 


The Tax Institute, Inc., will hold its 
symposium at the Princeton Inn, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, November 20-21, 1958. 
Subject this year is “The Impact of Tax- 
ation on Management Responsibility : De- 
Compensation.” Major 
include funda- 


preciation and 
topics to be discussed 
mentals of depreciation, depreciation and 
the changing price level, specific aspects 
of tax policy and management decisions, 
and considerations in depreciation reform. 
Chairman of the program committee is 
Professor C. Lowell Harriss of Colum- 
bia University. Professor Paul J. Strayer 
of Princeton University is president of 
the Tax Institute and Dr. Mabel Walker 


is executive director. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
(Continued from page 388) 


To the Editor of the 

NATIONAL MUNICIPAL Review: 

The comment on zoning by Richard T. 
Frost in the June issue of the NATIONAL 
MUNICIPAL REVIEW is an interesting one. 
Basically the of zoning are 
sound if and when you have good ad- 
ministration of zoning ordinances. 

The city of moderate size that wants to 
utilize the benefits of zoning has a plan 
commission and possibly a master plan 


principles 
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prepared by the commission and a reason- 
able, workable zoning ordinance with a 
board of zoning appeals and all that. 
Perhaps it employs a zoning expert to 
prepare all this inasmuch as members of 
the council and plan commission and 
board of zoning appeals are usually men 
who have not had much experience in 
zoning problems. All often, these 
zoning experts want to cover everything 
in such minute detail that the ordinary 
layman has difficulty in under- 
standing what it is all about. There is 
great difficulty in administering the plan 
for the same reason. I think these zoning 
experts are overdoing the matter, and are 
making it so difficult to understand what 
the ordinances and regulations mean that 
there is a great deal of public resentment 
being built up against zoning as such. 


too 


great 


If there be a thousand cases where 
everything goes along in good shape and 
then one case comes up where there is 
some minor difficulty or question about a 
certain development, the tendency is to 
have the problem created by that one case 
covered in a new rule or regulation. As 
a practical matter, all of us know that no 
man today is smart enough to anticipate 
and cover in a reasonable way all prob- 
lems that are going to arise in the future. 
I think it is very important that a word 
of caution be spread among those who 
are in favor of these stringent regula- 
tions if we are to retain favor and sup- 
port of the public. I think all regulations 
must be kept on a fairly reasonable and 
understandable basis or we are going to 
be in a bad way with the public. 
FRANK R. Grant, 
Vice President-Treasurer 
J. C. Nichols Company 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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Citizen Action 


Edited by Elsie S. Parker 





What a Waste 
Of Civic Talent 


Why Not Train Citizens 

By Work on Committees 

HERE is a shocking waste of civic 

talent in practically every American 

city. But there is a this can be 
remedied. 


way 


In every community there are engi- 
neers, lawyers, insurance men, certified 
public accountants, bankers 
and all types of business and professional 


physicians, 


men as well as housewives whose talents 
and experience could help solve the many 
problems which confront the city. They 
would be glad to help if officialdom 
would only ask them. 

Here is the present picture in most 
every large and small American city. A 
mayor is able to persuade a few out- 
standing men and women to serve on a 
planning commission or a park or hospital 
board. Also, when the city gets excited 
about juvenile delinquency, a school bond 
issue or some other pressing community 
need, a few citizens can be persuaded to 
devote a limited amount of time to the 
problem as members of a special com- 
mission. A few more citizens serve on 
civic committees of chambers of com- 
merce. Others intermittently 
through their neighborhood improvement 
associations on some local project. 


work 


Sut this still leaves untapped a vast 
reservoir of available talent in the com- 
munity. 

Here is what we mean by effective 
citizen participation in public affairs. It 
is NOT going to a single meeting at 
which the speaker does a good job of 
extolling one side of a project, followed 
by a brief question period which is 
abruptly ended when someone proposes a 


resolution endorsing it, which is unani- 
mously carried. Then everyone hurries 
away and promptly forgets all about the 
matter. 

It DOES mean a working group of 
citizens consisting mostly of persons who 
know the subject under consideration, 
such as engineers, lawyers, accountants 
or others. The 
civic problem, calls in proponents of both 


committee takes up a 


sides, obtains the successful experience 
of other cities and then, after as thorough 
a deliberation as is given it by the city 
council or this 


competent group comes to a decision and 


county commissioners, 


frames a report with recommendations. 
In order to gain an idea of the extent 
of citizen participation in local public af- 
fairs in different cities in the 
the Municipal Seattle 
King County sent a questionnaire to the 


i country, 
League of and 


secretaries of many civic organizations 
which belong to the National Association 
of Civic Secretaries. Generally, these did 
fact-finding 
find- 


action 


not include the exclusively 


organizations which transmit their 


ings and recommendations to 


groups to promote. It included municipal 


leagues, civic associations and similar 
groups in most of the large cities and in 
some of the smaller ones which support 
such agencies.! 

The questionnaire asked each agency 
to give the number of civic committees 
it has, their total enroliment, their active 
members, the number of projects consid- 
ered each year and a few other leading 
questions. 

Only eighteen civic agencies responded 
to this inquiry, which may indicate reti- 
cence to report in the others because of a 
small amount of member activity. 

The three organizations which reported 
the most citizen participation in public 


1 See the Review, July 1958, page 357. 
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affairs through committee activity were 
the Municipal League of Seattle and King 
County, the Citizens League of Minne- 
apolis and Hennepin the 
Citizens Union of New York City in the 
order but little difference 
between them in committee activity. 


County and 


named with 


Citizen activity in the Seattle league is 
typical. 
Of its 4,500 dues-paying members and 


subscribers, 700 are enrolled on com- 


mittees. Of these about 450 are reason- 


ably to very active, attending at least two 


committee meetings a year. This is 


about the same number of citizens who 


attended the 
town meeting 


pre-revolutionary Boston 
Yet how feeble is this small group of 
about 500 citizens as compared with the 
300,000 in 
metropolitan Seattle and King County. 


persons gainfully employed 


Consider Many Questions 


The League has sixteen standing com- 
mittees which cover every aspect of the 
city, county, port and school governments. 
They consider about 80 individual proj- 
ects or problems in a year and come to 
decisions on about 60. These are passed 
on to the league board of trustees for final 
approval. 

Yearly, all members are invited to note 
the committee of his or her choice on a 
committee preference sheet printed in the 
Municipal News, the League's 
A special effort is made to 


weekly 
publication. 
induce all new members to join commit- 
tees members 
drop out than members. 
Probably this is because they feel that 
they are giving as well as getting some- 


because fewer committee 


non-active 


thing for their money. 


Just look in at the Seattle Central 
Y.M.C.A. at noontime during the period 
between the league’s monthly board 
meetings of April 21 and May 26, 1958. 
Thirty-four meetings of committees and 
subcommittees were held, sometimes two 


a day. Four hundred thirty-eight attend- 
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ed, many being repeaters whose groups 
were meeting weekly or semi-monthly 

of the matters 
What 


area? 


Here were some con- 


sidered by these committees: can 
“core” business 
of the 
Should there be a 
to 
Future rapid 


we do about our 


Possible consolidation city and 


county jails. school 


primary election nominate school 
board 
layout in metropolitan area with 


Should teachers receive salary 


transit 
of 


candidates ? 
use 
monorail. 
increases based on their merit ratings 
of automatic 
of 


training 


increases based 
How 


improved ? 


instead on 
teacher 

Year-end fi- 
Port of Seattle. 
procedure ? 


years service ? can 
be 
nancial condition of the 
What is best 
Analysis of referendum propositions on 
the November 4, 1958, election. 

12 


annexation 


noon After 
lunch, work is started at 12:35. Adjourn- 
at 1:30 that 
members do not feel they are sacrificing 


Meetings convene at 


ment comes promptly so 
more than their normal noon hour. 

This goes on month after month and 
subsides only slightly during the summer. 

What are the tangible results of this 
Each year the league can 
put its finger on from 20 to 30 projects 
effect 
benefits 


citizen effort? 


which have either been put into 
with tangible results or whose 
are evident but not measurable. 

If there were not definite results, citi- 
zens wouldn't keep attending these com- 
mittee meetings. 

Many interesting items could be told 
about these committee activities — about 
difficult 
few with bright axes of personal interest, 
have uncomfortable 
the school 
to that 


Esperanto was taught in the schools. 


the occasional member and the 


caused 
One 
some 


who some 


moments. man joined 


committee years ago see 

But considering the many people with 
differing personalities and economic and 
outlooks who make up these 
committees, there have been surprisingly 
Maybe it is be- 
cause they get the “onward civic soldiers” 
feeling. 


political 


few strained situations. 
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The executive secretary certainly gets 
a thrill at seeing the many different per- 
sons who march into the different meet- 
ings at noontime with no object except 
the unselfish one of making this a better 
city. All this represents something of 
deep significance in the current of de- 
mocracy in this community which could 
be repeated anywhere. 

The work of the three league staff 
secretaries enters this picture more than 
is apparent. They unobtrusively suggest 
about 70 per cent of the committee pro- 
jects for the simple reason that, being 
close to the public arena, they see the 
civic problems which require immediate 
solving. For each project they must as- 
semble the data and statistics both from 
local public agencies and also from other 
cities where the practice under study has 
been successfully tried. They must boil 
down and present this information in a 
crisp, interesting report which can be 
readily absorbed by committee members. 
They should always be thinking of solu- 
tions and remedies to problems. However, 
they should present alternatives and never 
get into the position of becoming a vio- 
lent advocate of any. This could per- 
manently alienate the confidence of a sub- 
stantial group in the committee who 
might not agree with the proposed reme- 
dies by the secretary. 

The secretary must restrain a tempta- 
tion to participate liberally in the discus- 
sion for the good reason that probably he 
knows more about the subject than any- 
one else. He must patiently let the mem- 
bers digest the facts and marshall the 
arguments. This does not mean that he 
should be permanently silent but he 
should restrict his comments to the oc- 
casions when he can contribute a perti- 
nent point or correct some misconception. 

He should become acquainted with 
every committee member and mollify the 
after-committee complaint of some mem- 
ber who protested he wasn’t given a 
chance to voice his views. He mustn't 
ever get mad at any committee member. 
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To retain member interest, committees 
should be called only when there is some- 
thing to talk about. Lively and intriguing 
notices should be sent out a week before 
the meeting and members should be called 
on the morning of the gathering. 

By way of comparison, the Citizens 
League of Greater Minneapolis has 650 
enrolled on 22 committees of whom about 
450 attend two or more meetings a year 
for a total of 198 meetings and consider 
44 to 60 projects. The New York City 
Citizens Union has 250 enrolled on its 
thirteen public affairs committees of 
whom about 90 per cent attend 120-150 
meetings a year and process over 1,000 
projects a year. 


Rallying Point 


But to return to the broad aspects of 
citizen participation in their local gov- 
ernment. Such a league or association 
of citizens constitutes a rallying place 
where individuals who want to do some- 
thing for their city can perform prodigi- 
ous deeds collectively but could accom- 
plish little individually. 

When discussing committees 
secretary once said, “To me committees 
are a pain in the neck. Sometimes it 
takes a year to undo the damage 
done by one committee at a single noon 
luncheon.” 

Yet when properly organized, staffed 
and informed, a committee can be-a real 
Paul Bunyan in accomplishment because 
it can formulate the most suitable pos- 
sible solution to some knotty civic dilem- 
ma by making use of the best brains and 
judgment in the community. Beyond the 
projects with tangible results saccom- 
plished by a civic committee, there are 
other important yet intangible by- 
products. 

When public officials know that a few 
hundred citizens are meeting daily to 
discuss their transactions and problems, 
the good official takes heart at this sup- 
port and the bad one will be cautious 
about doing anything irregular. 


a civic 
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Assuming that a high degree of citizen 
participation in their local public affairs 
is a good thing, one of the great founda- 
tions might well subsidize a study of suc- 
cessful practices employed by these civic 
agencies to accomplish it. Primarily, this 
might consist in special training of civic 
Mobilizing citizens in action 
specialized 


secretaries. 
committees requires more 
training than that which is now offered 
in schools of public administration. 

In a manner of speaking, this is an 
effort to revive the basic concept of the 
colonial New England town meeting, 
when many citizens met periodically at 
their town hall to participate and guide 
their own municipal affairs. Bosses and 
grafters cannot thrive in such a climate. 

C. A. Crosser 
Executive Secretary 
Municipal League of Seattle 
and King County 


Study Constitution 


The League of Women Voters of Penn- 
sylvania and Bucknell University held a 
study Pennsylvania 
constitution June 23-26 at the university 
at Lewisburg The was 
planned to “acquaint citizens with their 
constitution and to give them an opportu- 


conference on the 


conference 


nity to discuss its provisions in the light 
of today’s needs.” Among those taking 
W. Brooke senior 
Library of 


part were Graves, 
specialist at the 
Legislative Reference Service; Elmer D. 
Graper, chairman of the Pennsylvania 
State Civil Service Commission; Harold 
F. Alderfer, deputy superintendent of the 


Congress’ 


Pennsylvania Department of Public In- 
struction; and John E. Bebout, associate 
director of the Temporary State Com- 
mission on the Constitution of the State 
of New York. Participating officials of 
the League of Women Voters included 
Mrs. Alexander A. Truehaft, a director 
of the U. S. league, Mrs. Norman F. 
Patton, president, and Mrs. Robert L. 
McGeehan, 2nd, vice president, of the 
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Funny Bones 


League [of Women Voters] 
members are as bones in the body: 

Wishbones: Members who want 
to do something about government 
but never do. 

Jawbones: Members who talk 
about government and what should 
be done but never assume any 
responsibility. 

Backbones : 
who do something by 
through the league. 

What kind are you? 


HELEN RUSNAK, in bulletin of 
League of Women Voters of Evanston, 
Illinois. 


Informed members 
working 











Pennsylvania league. The latter is also 
a member of Pennsylvania’s Temporary 
Commission for Constitutional Revision. 


‘Party’ Fellowships 


In cooperation with the Democratic 
and Republican Committees, the Citizen- 
ship Clearing House has arranged “na- 
tional committee faculty fellowships” for 
college teachers of American government 
and politics. One fellow will be selected 
for assignment to the Democratic National 
Committee and one to the Republican Na- 
tional Committee. Each will act as a 
special consultant to the party's national 
chairman for a year, beginning February 
1, 1959. 

Further particulars and 
forms may be obtained from the Citizen- 
ship Clearing House, 40 Washington 
Square South, New York 12. Closing 
date for applications is October 31, 1958. 

Philip S. Wilder, Jr., of Wabash Col- 
lege, and Francis M. Carney, of the Uni- 
versity of California at Riverside, are 
the Clearing House national committee 
fellows for the current year. The two 
political scientists serve as special con- 
sultants to the national chairmen of the 
two parties, Carney with the Democratic 


application 
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National Committee and Wilder with the 
Republican National Committee. 


Loeb Award Made 


The first annual Loeb award, adminis- 
tered by the University of Connecticut 
under a grant from the Sydney S. Loeb 
Foundation, has been made to Werner 
Renberg, regions editor of Business Week 
Magazine. The award, for outstanding 
business and financial reporting in gen- 
eral, general-business and financial maga- 
zines, went to Mr. Renberg for a series 
of articles in Business Week during 1957 
dealing with the cooperation of business- 
men and municipal officials in the develop- 
ment and maintenance of prosperous 
American cities. 

Among the subjects the author covered 
Pittsburgh's Regional Industrial 
Corporation, St. Louis’ 
and the 


were: 
Development 
city-county government survey 
role of business in this study; how busi- 
ness, labor and government are working 
together to pull Newark out of the dol- 
drums ; how industrial expansion is push- 
and Ft. Worth together 
as well as physically; the 


ing Dallas 
emotionally 
way officials of Los Angeles are solving 
area government and mass traffic prob- 
lems; and the lack of lasting economic 
ramifications to the racial difficulties in 
Levittown, Pennsylvania. 


Recent Publications 


Council-Manager Government in Par- 
sippany-Troy Hills (New Jersey) is a 50- 
page study by that community’s League 
of Women Voters of the council-manager 
plan, in operation in Parsippany-Troy 
Hills since 1953.1 

The Municipal League of Seattle and 
King County has recently revised its 
Procedures for Candidates Investigating 


1 See the Review, June 1958, page 299. 
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Committee (Seattle, June 16, 1958, five 
pages). The procedure is based largely 
on recommendations made by special com- 
mittees of the league’s Candidates In- 
vestigating Committee. 

Dobbs Ferry, a 
publication, (50 
been prepared by the League of Women 
Voters of that New York community as 


“know-your-village” 


pages with map) has 


part of its chartered obligation “to pro- 
mote political responsibility through in- 
formed and active participation of citizens 
in government.” It gives a history of the 
village, describes its government, finances, 
schools, health, 


business, transportation, 


recreation and library facilities, etc. 


Strictly Personal 


The Kansas 
City, Joun C. 
Monroe, Jr., as its chairman for the next 
year. Mr. Monroe, architect, 
Crem W. Farrcuitp. The 
honored by a resolution from the board, 


Citizens’ Association of 


Missouri, has_ elected 
succeeds 
latter was 
presented as a framed citation. 

Mrs. Rosert J. Pups of St 
Charles, Illinois, was elected president of 
the League of Women Voters of the 
United States at the organization’s spring 
convention. 

The Steering Committee of the newly 
formed Citizens for a Better New 
Rochelle has elected Stewart D. Beck- 
LEY, a local businessman, as president of 
the organization. 

Joun F. Finn, Jr., was elected presi- 
dent of the Citizens League of Minne- 
apolis and Hennepin County at the organi- 
zation’s annual meeting last spring. He 
succeeds JonN W. WINDHOrST. 

The Municipal League of Seattle and 
King County has named Ben B. Eunr- 
LICHMAN as chairman of its advisory 
council. Mr. Ehrlichman, former presi- 
dent of the Seattle League, is a regional 
vice president of the National Municipal 
League. 
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Researcher’s Digest 


e Edited by Ralph W. Conant 





Boston Metro 
Problems Analyzed 


nan : mm 
lransportation, Taxes, 

Housing Ills Dissected 

id problems in 

transporta- 

taxes, de- 

the central 

nent, according 

to a report last December by 
the Massacht Americans for 
Dem Action (Report on Metropoli- 
tan Problems, by J. Frieden and 
Melvin F. Levine, Boston, December 7, 


1957, eight pages) 


cratic 


pro- 


The objective of the 1 rt is to 
ms which woul (1) Raise 
incomes in metropoli ston, (2) pro- 


vide a con system 


that would give go at reason- 


able cost, (J) obtain tun is for necessary 


1 a fair system of tax- 


health to 


public services fr 


ation, (4) financial 


resto 


Soston and other area cities, and (5) 
1 sanitary housing for 
Boston. 


Boston's ills 


provide safe at 
everybody in metropolitan 


The real cause of greater 


is attributed to a failure of civic con- 


sciousness. “The problems of the metro- 
growing for many 
both 


yw to recognize them 


politan area have 
But the ple of 
suburbs have been s] 
to do anything about 


years. city and 


and slower still 
them. We live in our sep: 
ties, concern ourselves with their prob- 


rate communi- 


lems and neglect the fortunes of the 


greater whole of which we are a part.” 
This report is an 
about that failure. It directs attention to 


the problems of the metropolitan area as 


attempt to do something 


a whole. 

The main element in the ADA pro- 
gram is to set up a metropolitan planning 
agency. “Planning means using govern- 


ment powers and influenc« ve 


certain goals as the region deve . We 


propose a metropolitan planning agency 


within the state government charged with 


responsibility for carrying out the main 
objectives we have stated, as well as 
establishing additional 


S| 
regional ad- 


responsibility for 
consulting with a 


goals by 


visory council.” 


The report recommends that planning 


of all types of transportation should be 
; ? 


, 
coordinated in a single regional | 

. no 
agency tnat iocal 


make 


renewal 


communities 


maximum use of federal urban 
assistance for developing new housing, 


conserving presently desirable older hous- 


replacing dilapi- 
regional planning 


ing and improving or 
housing; that a 
local plans and zoning 


dated 
agency coordinate 
' 

iaws. 

that there are 


political 


The report concedes 


many other social and issues 


caused by the 
that 
tion, but it 


discussed in 


expansion of the region 
analysis and eventual solu- 
that 


report can 


require 
emphasizes “the five 


topics this suc- 
cessfully be handled now.” 

The report ends by summarizing what 
the authors believe are the requirements 
for a regional planning agency: 

(1) It should be able to make studies 
and plans for an area broad enough to 
include all communities subject to region- 
al influence. 

(2) It should be able to expand its 
planning jurisdiction to keep pace with 
expansion of the region. 

(3) It should have responsibility only 
for matters of regional significance. 

(4) It should have authority to co- 
ordinate the plans of other public agencies 
operating within the region. 

The report continues, “In order to carry 
out these four requirements, the regional 
planning agency should have: (5) Suffi- 
cient funds to pay for its operation and 
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the authority to accept federal funds for 
planning assistance, (6) a competent tech- 
nical staff, and (7) provisions for citizen 
and local community participation to guide 
the planning process. 

“In order to fulfill requirements (1) 
and (2), planning for the Boston metro- 
politan area could best be accomplished 
by a regional division of a state planning 
agency.” The authors reason that “only 
a state agency could plan for areas broad 
enough to include all communities affected 
by metropolitan problems, and only a state 
agency ... could vary the extent of the 
region to suit the nature of the problems 
being studied.” 

The report concedes that some formid- 
able obstacles stand in the way of achiev- 
ing the level of regional planning pro- 
posed. Meanwhile, effective regional 
planning can be accomplished through 
existing agencies, the report concludes. 


Hub Transportation 


The Seminar Research Bureau, College 
of Business Administration, Boston Col- 
lege, published in March Transportation 
Facts and Public Policy for Downtown 
Boston (Boston, 1958, 42 pages), rep- 
resenting an effort to provide citizens 
with evaluating the 
several transportation programs proposed 
for the downtown area. 


information for 


The study is premised on the concept 
that transportation problems are regional 
in scope. “Travel within the region does 
not confine itself to political boundaries 
but distributes itself throughout the eco- 
nomic and social entity called metropoli- 
tan Boston. Therefore, the problems are 
of concern to all.” 

The report is part of a program titled 
Studies of Urban Transportation Con- 
cerned with the 100 Cities and Towns of 
East Central Massachusetts. It includes 
the governmental units surrounding Bos- 
ton in which travel is oriented toward the 
center of the metropolis. In addition to 
transportation surveys of such important 
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factors as regional trips, downtown trips, 
peak hour flow, highway capacities, off- 
street parking, mass transportation, etc., 
the report contains economic and travel 
forecasts for downtown, a survey of 
transportation systems and recommended 
public policy for the central city. 

Citing accessibility to the downtown 
area as the most pressing problem of the 
Boston region, the study offers compre- 
hensive recommendations for a solution: 


© Complete the regional 
plan developed in 1948. 


expressway 


© Improve downtown street access. 

© Complete present private and public 
off-street parking program. 

@ Coordinate present and future pro- 
grams of highway construction with ur- 
ban renewal and redevelopment projects. 
single physically inte- 
transportation 


@ Complete a 
grated regional mass 
system. 

@ Prepare an immediate development 
survey to indicate the desirable kinds of 
mass transportation service expansion. 

@ Undertake a comprehensive analysis 
finances, deficit 
procedures and 


of mass transportation 
deficit assessment 
possibilities. 

@ Conduct 
transportation planning. 


and 


comprehensive _ regional 


Commuter Study 


In June the Greater Boston Economic 
Study Committee (GBESC) published 
Commuting: A Policy Statement (Boston, 
1958, 30 pages), the first 
designed to improve general understand- 
ing of the dynamic forces operating in the 
The purpose of this 
and future reports is to “formulate policy 
recommendations which may both stimu- 
late and advise leaders in metropolitan 
affairs.” 


of a series 


metropolitan area. 


GBESC was organized in 1957 broadly 
representing area commercial and indus- 
trial interests. A research advisory com- 
mittee, comprising leading scholars and 
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experts in metropolitan problems, help 
guide the work of the committee. 

Among a list of recommenda- 
tions in the report on commuting are the 
following: Metropolitan Transit Authori- 
ty extensions proposed in 1947 should be 
adopted as an objective; the MTA deficit 
should be reduced by all possible means; 
a more equitable way of prorating or 
otherwise financing the MTA deficit 
should be found and adopted; and, finally, 
a metropolitan planning commission should 


long 


be given authority to make studies and 
recommendations concerning all plans of 
public agencies affecting the movement of 
people within the metropolitan area. 


More Reports 


The Seminar Research Bureau of 
the College of Administration 
at Boston College has published the Pro- 
ceedings of the Fifth Annual Conference 
on Economic the Boston 
Area. The subject of the conference was 
The Role of Aviation and Airports in the 


Future Development of Greater Boston 


Business 


Problems of 


(105 pages). 
Proceedings of 
have also been published. 


previous conferences 
The subject in 
1957 was Improving the Business Climate 
of Massachusetts (75 pages) and in 1956 
The Mass Movement of People and Goods 
in the Metropolitan Area (102 pages). 

The bureau has also published Political 
and Economic Problems of the Boston 
Metropolitan Area—An Annotated Bibli- 
ography (Boston, March 1958, 76 pages), 
compiled by Richard M. Doherty. 

Proceedings of the Citizen Seminars on 
the Fiscal, and Political 
Problems of Boston and the Metropolitan 
Community, also sponsored by the Col- 
lege of Business Administration of Bos- 
ton College and originally organized by 
Rev. W. Seavey Joyce, S.J., have been 
published each year since they began in 
October 1955. Much of the recent work 
on metropolitan problems in Boston re- 
ported in this issue received its impetus 
in these seminars. 


Economic 


REVIEW 


Report on Metro 


Recreation Project 


The New York Regional Plan Associa- 
tion, working jointly with the Metropoli- 
tan Regional Council, recently reported 
that the association’s first three months 
work on the park, recreation and open 
space project has resulted in the follow- 
ing studies now under way: 

® Inventory of existing municipal and 
county park and recreation facilities, 

@ Inventory of existing and potential 
major regional recreation facilities, 

@ Inventory of existing and potential 
conservation and scenic areas, 

@ Means of acquiring and/or preserv- 
ing open land by a legal consultant; 

@ Future 
open as it 
changes in the work week, the work day 


demand for recreation and 


space may be affected by 
and other economic and social considera- 
tions. 

RPA had six additional staff persons 


at work on the project this summer. 


Metropolitan Area 


Problems Cited 


The Public 
Service of the University of Florida has 


Administration Clearing 
issued a pamphlet, Governing Our Metro- 
politan Communities (Civic Information 
No. 29, Gainesville, 1958, 24 
by Harry Kantor. This 
designed principally for 


Series 
pages), 
phlet, 
consumption, is 
mary of the 
Florida and 
solutions that have been tried in several 
The report is 


pam- 
citizen 
lucid sum- 


a brief and 


metropolitan problem in 
significant approaches to 
other metropolitan areas. 
one more useful addition to the record of 
developments in the field. 


Michigan Council 
Digests Tax Studies 
The 
Michigan 
of digests of staff reports to the Michigan 


Council of 
is running a series 


Citizens Research 
( Detroit) 


State Tax Study Committee. The latter 
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group is considering basic changes in the 
state’s tax structure. The series, titled 
Summary Digest of Michigan Tax Staff 
Reports, is being published as Memoran- 
dum No. 192. Numbers 1 to 18, issued 
from March 7 to July 25, 1958, are now 
available. 

All of the reports are brief, compre- 
hensive summaries of Michigan’s primary 
sources of public revenue. The history, 
philosophy and current status of each is 
explained. Advantages and disadvantages 
are given and experience in other states 
is viewed. One gets a clear picture not 
only of Michigan’s tax structure but also 
something of the relative worth of the 
taxing instrumentalities it uses. 


What Makes 
A Good Charter? 


The New Haven Taxpayers Research 
Council, in a recent letter to the chairman 
of the 1958 Charter Revision Commission, 
restated with unusual conciseness es- 
sential ingredients of a good municipal 
charter. 

“Centralize the management function in 
one elected or appointed chief executive 
and administrative officer who would ap- 
point all department heads and members 
of all boards and commissions. 

“Eleci at large a legislative body which 
would be small enough to be workable 
yet large enough to represent adequately 
the area. 

“Consolidate related services into a 
small number of departments which would 
be headed by directors appointed by the 
chief executive or administrator. 

“Provide an organizational scheme 
wherein all administrative officers and 
agencies would be directly responsible to 
the chief executive or administrator. 

“Eliminate all boards and commissions, 
retaining only those necessary for hear- 
ing appeals and for advisory purposes... . 

“Provide a term of office for elected 
officials sufficiently long to insure con- 
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tinuity of office, but at the same time 
prohibit political abuse. 

“Insure to the citizens adequate con- 
trol of their government by incorporating 
simple ‘recall’ provisions against the 
elected chief executive and provision for 
the initiative and referendum. 

“Provide for a merit system of appoint- 
ment in the personnel establishment with 
provision for handling personnel griev- 
ances. 

“Provide for a 
based upon current concepts of fiscal ad- 
management including 


sound budget system 
ministration and 
a separate capital budget and administra- 
tion of the budget to an allotment system. 

“Provide for the voters to elect only 
the most important public officials and 
representatives preferably on a nonparti- 
san basis. 

“Incorporate safeguards in the charter 
which will 
sponsive government by providing modern 
administrative practices as they relate to 
central purchasing and adequate report- 
ing, dual job holding, abolition of resi- 


insure a democratic and re- 


dence requirements, introduction and pas- 
sage of ordinances, eminent domain, 
appointment and removal of 
officers and filling of vacancies as a result 
of death or resignation. In some instances 
certain of these could better be provided 
by ordinances.” 


appointed 


Urban Questions 
In Wisconsin Viewed 


The Wisconsin Legislative Council is- 
sued in February a preliminary staff re- 
port discussing the problems facing urban 
areas in Wisconsin (Madison, 1958, 57 
pages). 

Part I deals with the number, structure, 
organization and powers of local govern- 
mental units; area-wide governmental 
services; fiscal problems; and difficulties 
faced by urban communities in solving 
common problems. Part II 
urban area plans in operation 
Wisconsin and 


summarizes 
outside 
solutions 


also describes 
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which have been proposed in various parts 
of the country. Part III is a pilot study 
of the Madison 
the kinds and quantity of material avail- 


urban area to ascertain 
able pertaining to municipal governments 
in the state and to determine what major 
research problems are involved in gather- 


ing required data 


County Problems 


Studied 
The Washington State Research Coun- 
aspects of 


four important 


budgets, expendi- 


cil 
county 
tures, organization and revenue—in Our 
Red Ink ( (Seattle, June 1958, 
40 pages). Primarily a study of current 
expense fund deficits in ten selected coun- 
ties of the state, the report is a joint 
effort of the Council and the 
State Association of County Commission- 


analyzes 
administration 


unties 


Research 
ers. Recommendations include: 

(1) Comprehensive capital outlay pro- 
gram and limited capital reserve system, 
(2) improved budgeting in terms of real- 
istic expenditure and revenue estimates, 
(3) tighter controls over emergency ex- 
penditures, and (4) possible reorganiza- 
tion of county government. 

Among the recommendations under the 
heading of revenues the report concludes 
that the federal government should bear 
a more equitable share of the costs of 
county through in-lieu-of- 
property tax payments “in those instances 


government 


in which costs are increased as a result 
of conditions created by federal property 
holdings and activities.” It also concludes 
that the federal government should permit 
national distributed to 
county governments to be used for cur- 


forest proceeds 
rent expense fund purposes as well as for 
roads. 

Virginia County Finance: 1947-1956 
(Joint Report No. 1, League of Virginia 
Counties and Bureau of Public Adminis- 
tration, University of Virginia, Charlottes- 
1958, 49 another 


county 


schools and 


ville, April pages) is 


recent study of financial prob- 
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lems. Its purpose is to add another dec- 
ade of trends to the record. It is a sequel 
to a previous study of the period 1934- 
1946. notable characteristic of the 
report is that it all Virginia’s 
counties as an aggregate whole. Recom- 
mendations the total picture. 
Thus, from point of of the 
generalizer, this should be a valuable ad- 


One 
treats 


apply to 

the view 
dition to the store of background material 
on county finance. 


Industry for 
Westport? 

In these days of rapidly rising suburban 
populations, many traditionally residen- 
tial communities are finding the costs of 
expansion too burdensome for residential 
properties and many of them are weigh- 
ing the advantages of attracting light in- 
dustry and additional commercial enter- 
prises. 

Westport, Connecticut, is one of these. 
In a Tax Study Committee Report (114 
pages) made public June 10, the findings 
indicate that a balanced growth of “light 
industry and commercial enterprise” 
would lighten the burden of municipal 
The data 


to sub- 


costs on residential property. 
presented in the report 


stantiate the findings. 


seem 


Annexation Manual 


Published 


The traditional solution to the problem 
of urbanization in Wisconsin has been 
annexation. A League of Wisconsin Mu- 
nicipalities survey reveals that at least 
57 cities and villages annexed territory in 
1956 and a number made several separate 
annexations within the same year. Acting 
on this information, the League has is- 
sued A the Annexation of 
Territory to Wisconsin Cities and Vil- 
An Outline of Legal Procedures 
(Madison, May 1958, 40 


Manual on 
lages: 
and Forms 
pages, $2.00). 


The manual is designed to assist Wis- 
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consin municipal officials in carrying out 
their legal responsibilities when a peti- 
tion for annexation has been filed by 
residents of adjacent territory. No attempt 
has been made to examine the advantages 
or disadvantages of the procedure. 


New Graduate School 
Established at Pitt 


The new Graduate School of Public 
and International Affairs at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh will enroll its first 
students this month in a program designed 
to prepare them for professional careers 
in public service. 

Dean Donald C. Stone announced that 
students this fall may choose from three 
available concentrations: general public 
administration, the administration of in- 
ternational affairs and municipal metro- 
politan administration. Two additional 
concentrations, in community affairs ad- 
ministration and planning and urban de- 
velopment, are still in the formative 
stages. 


Home Rule Reviewed 


Home Rule is the subject (and title) 
of a recent local government research 
report by the League of Kansas Munici- 
palities (Topeka, June 1958, twelve 
pages). This excellent little piece sums 
up in three pages the restrictions on local 
self-government in Kansas, a non-home 
rule state. The doctrine of home rule is 
succinctly stated in three more pages. 
The remaining six pages summarize the 
status of home rule in the United States 
as well as its application in a selected 
group of states. 


Grand Rapids Metro Report 


The Grand Rapids Metropolitan Area 
Study released in April its twelfth fact- 
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finding report, titled Traffic Control and 
Bus Transportation in the Grand Rapids 
Metropolitan Area (Grand Rapids, 1958, 
24 pages). 

Public Finance Trends 


The Tennessee Taxpayers Association 
reports on significant aspects of federal, 
state and local government finance as of 
June 1957 (Trends in Public Finance As 
They Affect Citizens and Taxpayers in 
Tennessee, Nashville, April 1958). This 
56-page pamphlet is a compilation of facts 
based largely on data released by the 
U. S. Bureau of the Census for the fiscal 
year 1956. Tax burden comparisons among 
thirteen southeastern states may be of 
regional interest. 


Report on County Employees 


The Institute of Government at the 
University of North Carolina issued in 
April a special study reporting Salaries, 
Working Hours, Vacation, Sick Leave 
and Fringe Benefits of County Employees 
in North Carolina (Chapel Hill, 1958, 55 
pages), by Donald B. Hayman, assistant 
director of the institute. Data was ob- 
tained from a detailed questionnaire to 
county accountants. All but one responded. 


GRA Back to Shawnee 


Governmental Research Association has 
announced it is going back to Shawnee 
(Shawnee Inn, Shawnee-on-Delaware, 
Pennsylvania) for its 1958 conference 
October 6, 7 and 8. Sessions will include: 
Present Day Needs for Education, High- 
way Planning, Desirable Fields of Activi- 
ties for Governmental Research Agencies 
in 1958, and several more. Non-members 
who wish to attend should write to GRA, 
684 Park Avenue, New York 21. 
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Year Book 


Tue Municrpat Year Boox 1958. 
Edited by Orin F. Nolting and David S. 
Arnold. Chicago, International City 
Managers’ Association, 1958. x, 598 pp. 
$10. 

This is the 25th edition of the Munici- 
pal Year Book. In 1934, the first edition, 
(successor to City Manager Year Book) 
was published with no more fanfare than 
its most recent descendant, but to thou- 
sands of researchers and practitioners 
everywhere the familiar maroon covered 
perennial is an indispensable compendium 
of facts and information on municipal 
government that cannot be found in any 
other single source. It is indeed an “au- 
thoritative resumé of activities and sta- 
tistical data of American cities.” For civic 
leaders, researchers and students of mu- 
nicipal government, as well as for of- 
ficials, the Year Book is of prime im- 
portance as a reference work. 


The opening article, by William N. 
Cassella, Jr., and Troy R. Westmeyer of 
the National Municipal League, gives a 
comprehensive account of the significant 


local 1957. Although 
the authors disclaim complete coverage, 
it would be hard to improve on what 
they have written. 


developments in 


Metropolitan continued their 
monopoly on dramatic local developments 
in 1957. John C. Bollens again brings 
us up to date on the happenings in the 
metropolitan areas. Bernard F. Hillen- 
brand sums up for the urban counties in 
a separate article. This is the first time 
since 1954 that the Year Book has dis- 
tinguished them from metropolitan areas. 
Information is based on a survey of the 
counties in standard metropolitan areas. 

Other highlights of the 1958 edition in- 
clude special sections on municipal debt 
and public improvements planned and 
financed for the next five years. The 
municipal debt section presents the latest 
general obligation, revenue and special 


areas 
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assessment bonds issued in 1957 by 550 
cities over 10,000 population and shows 
the dollar amount of bonds issued for 
sewers, water lines, off-street parking, 
street lighting and other types of improve- 
ments. Data for 616 cities over 10,000 
show the public improvements definitely 
planned and financed for the five-year 
period of 1958-1962 by sewers, water 
lines, public buildings and other types; 
estimated cost; and methods of financing 
by current revenues, general obligation 
bonds and other sources. 

As in the past year, significant develop- 
ments during 1957 in major municipal 
activities are reviewed by outstanding au- 
thorities in the field. These articles deal 
with personnel, finance, public health, 
public works, utilities, police, fire and 
other municipal activities. Summary 
articles precede each major table in the 
book with analyses of the data reported 
by hundreds of cities. 

The 25th edition follows the pattern of 
its predecessors, providing a continuity of 
useful information and, when appropriate, 
responding to new trends as well as re- 
quirements of the moment. Perhaps the 
editors of the Year Book should recon- 
sider fuller write-ups on changes in large 
city administrations, citizen cooperation in 
local government and the place of the 
municipality in the federal structure. 
These are not new suggestions, but they 
seem as timely as ever. 


R.W.C. 
Civil Service 


Tue Law or Crvit Service. By H. 
Eliot Kaplan. Albany 1, New York, 
Matthew Bender and Company, 1958. xiv, 
440 pp. $11. 

In what seems surely destined to be- 
come the standard reference work for all 
those engaged or interested in any aspect 
of public personnel management, Profes- 
sor Kaplan has organized and presented 
a detached and balanced analysis of the 
civil service law in America. Based al- 
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most exclusively upon judicial decisions 
affecting merit system statutes, the book 
integrates the results of these thousands 
of litigations in a most comprehensive, 
forceful and revealing manner. With the 
anticipated increase in federal civil service 
litigation, and the probable expansion of 
civil service statutes from the present 23 
to all the states of the union, as well as 
the adoption of merit legislation in ever 
greater numbers of local and municipal 
units, the importance of this trail-blazing 
work can hardly be exaggerated. 

The book 
personnel administration, starting with a 
brief but excellent history of the merit 
states and 


covers the field of public 


system in the nation, local 
units of government. It goes on to discuss 
constitutional problems of merit systems; 
the effect of the adoption of civil service 
laws upon incumbents; the scope, powers 
and functions of central personnel agen- 
cies, including rule-making, position clas- 
recruitment, 
appointment, 


sification, salary schedules, 


eligible lists, certification, 
probation, promotion, examinations, per- 
formance ratings, investigations and ap- 
peals; the personnel role of department 
heads and of agency personnel units; 
problems involved in reductions in force, 
suspensions, lay-offs and reinstatements ; 
the substantive and procedural aspects of 
administrative and judicial review of re- 
movals, dismissals and other disciplinary 
actions; veteran preferences; labor union 
relationships, particularly the right to 
organize and affiliate, to bargain and ne- 
gotiate collectively, and in the utilization 
of grievance machinery; the restrictions 
on political activities; pensions, retire- 
ment and other benefits; and the liability 
of public officials. In the appendix will be 
found a model state civil service law, a 
model state constitutional provision and 
the considered essentials of a modern 
merit system. 

This is no mere recounting or adding 
up of judicial precedents however. The 
author expresses himself freely on those 
areas and situations where, in his opinion, 
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the courts have unnecessarily narrowly 


construed legislative intent as to the 


coverage of laws; or, al 
1 


ternately, to indicate that the orderly ad- 


civil service 
ministration of the civil service system is 
benefited by judicial control over mani- 
festly capricious or unreasonable person- 
nel actions; or to advance or support 
proposals for the improvement of public 
personnel procedures and practices; or 
to belabor public employee unions or ad- 
ministrators for any one or more of a 
number of excesses 

The result is an exceptional academic 
which will 


public ad 


and scholarly “tour de force” 
be of 
ministrators on every governmental level 


inestimable value to 
and in virtually every kind of government 
agency. It will appeal equally to the staff 
man and to the responsible line official 
but especially to the personnel officer and 
the technician. It has tremendous im- 


portance for the college instructor of 


public and personnel 


administration, of 
| 
i 


administrative law and even of politica 
science generally. It is, in other words, 
invest- 


a most worthwhile 


ment for practitioner and professor. 


professional 


A capstone to the career of a distin- 
guished civic leader, who has always been 
devoted to the improvement of the public 
service, the book also demonstrates why 
Professor Kaplan is nationally regarded 
as Mr. Civil Service Law. 

Martin B. Dworkis 


New York University 


P. R. in Cincinnati 


P.R. Pouitics in Cincinnati. Thirty- 
two Years of City Government Through 
Proportional Representation. By Ralph 
A. Straetz. New York, New York Uni- 
versity Press, 1958 xvii, 312 pp. $5.00. 

While teaching political science at 
nearby Miami University (Oxford, 
Ohio), Ralph Straetz became interested 
in the proportional representation method 
of electing members of city council which 
had been used successfully in Cincinnati 
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since 1925. Out of that interest has come 
this unique case study. 

The author has chosen for a point of 
departure the vigorous but vain 1954 ef- 
fort—the fourth of its kind—to repeal the 
P.R. charter. 
By this device the reader is quickly pre- 
arguments, pro 


sections of the Cincinnati 
sented with stock P.R 
and con, and is also treated to a look be- 
hind the scenes of Cincinnati politics, in- 
cluding the 1954 vote recount which found 
P.R. count 


had reported the system rejected. 


still upheld after an initial 


this Professor Straetz 


point of 
point 


From 
Cincinnati 


examines many facets of the 


experiment: the lection and composi- 
tion of the P.I 
P.R. and mayoralty, 
and party P.R. and 

and the Negro, P.R. and the 
system, election issues in a P.R. campaign 
these, and 


, their legislative 
P.R. 
P.R. 


two-party 


activity, 
labor, 


' 
politics 
politics, 


—there are four chapters of 
P.R. mechanics 


Cincinnati is 


Clearly, P.R. Politics in 
an attempt to bring order out of a mas- 


sive array of data and comment from 


official statistics, mewspaper reports, 


campaign documents and personal ob- 
be dif- 


them- 


servations. As a result, it may 


ficult for Cincinnatians 
selves lived the 1oments of their city’s 
about the 


who have 


history to be ent 1) objective 
book 
of nursery fame, at tim 
while perhaps not ex- 


To them like the little girl 
*s seem very, very 
good, but betimes 
actly horrid—considerably less than good. 
Their 
enhanced by a number of minor errors of 


receptivity, moreover, will not be 
fact, figure or proof-reading which have 
crept in. 

To others, however, particularly to the 
discerning student of political science, this 
a challenge. 


unevenness may 
his frequent quotations 


political 


very prove 
For instance, in 
of verbal exchanges between 
antagonists brought to eminence by P.R., 
the author more often than not leaves it 
to the reader to do his own digging for 


further assay of their significance. Since 
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the text is copiously annotated, this turns 
out to be not at all as difficult as might 
otherwise have been the case. 

As Straetz points out in his preface, 
After 
the polls and 


Cincinnati no longer enjoys P.R. 
surviving four attacks at 
one in the courts, in September 1957 it 
onslaught in which the 
and un- 


succumbed to an 
] 1 z slice » | . } j > 
old, familiar assailants had new 


expected support: the concurrent and 
widespread rash of race hostility epito- 


mized by the Little Rock—Faubus episode 
Should Cincinnatians ever move to re- 
which helped their 


instate the system 


government—and prestige—to flourish so 
long, this book 
Should they not, the author will still have 


performed a service for future sociologists 


will be a handy aid. 


in collecting some of the facts and many 

of the contentions which marked 32 lively 

years with this most democratic of all 
election devices 

Forest FRANK 

Executive Director 

Cincinnati City Charter Committee 


Practical Politics 


NONPARTISAN E.ection: A POLITICAL 
Ittusion? By Marvin A. Harder. New 
York, Henry Holt and Company, 1958. 
15 pp. 

CONGRESSIONAL CAMPAIGNS: MAINE 
Etects a Democrat. By John C. Dono- 
New York, Henry Holt and Com- 
13 pp 


van. 
pany, 1958. 
The 


studies in practical politics deals with a 


first of these two excellent case 
hotly contested city commission election 
in Wichita, Kansas, in the 
1957. The second tells the 
story of how Frank Coffin 
Democratic ticket in the 
Maine 


1956 cam- 


spring of 
fascinating 
got himself 
elected on the 
traditionally Republican Second 
Congressional District in the 
paign. 

The studies, the first of a series spon- 
sored jointly by the Eagleton Foundation 
and Holt, are premised on the impor- 
tance and utility of parties in American 
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political life and are designed to increase 
understanding of the vital contributions 
to American democracy of partisan politi- 
cal activity. 

Mr. Harder concludes in his study not 
that nonpartisan elections are a political 
illusion but that they are conducive to 
issueless politics, government by opposi- 
tion (voters and candidates seem moti- 
vated by desire to be against something) 
and candidates who are self-seeking. 

The answer, says Mr. Harder, is not 
national parties at the city level—“city 
issues have little in common with state 
or national issues,” but responsible local 
parties, for otherwise, he says, rarely 
can the voter learn what group or groups, 
if any, are behind a particular candidate. 

In the second study, Mr. Donovan con- 
cludes that Frank Coffin’s election “may 
be ascribed to a new sort of politics— 
a politics of youth, of amateurs, substan- 
tially without patronage or corruption.” 
The author attributes this idea to Mr. 
Coffin. 

R.W.C. 


Primer 


Goop GovERNMENT Primer SERIES. 
New Orleans, The Times-Picayune, Sep- 
tember-December 1957. 40 pp. 

This pamphlet reproduces a series of 
eighteen excellent articles published in 
The Times-Picayune. They successfully 
provide information on voting rights, 
primaries, elections, civil service and 
state business. The information is limited 
to Louisiana conditions but constitutes a 
fine model for similar enterprises else- 
where. 


R.S.C. 


Additional Books 
and Pamphlets 


Assessment 
ASSESSED VALUES AND SALES Prices 
OF TRANSFERRED REAL Property. Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of the Census, Govern- 
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ments Division, May 5, 1958. 30 pp. 25 
cents. 

MECHANIZATION OF REAL Property 
ASSESSMENT Recorps AND CONTROL AND 
Propuction oF ANNUAL Tax Rott, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA. By 
Harry G. McDowell. Philadelphia, Of- 
fice of the Director of Finance, 1958. 44 
pp. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE SECOND ANNUAL 
ScHOOL FOR MASSACHUSETTS ASSESSORS, 
SepTremBeER 4-6, 1957. Amherst, Universi- 
ty of Massachusetts, Bureau of Govern- 
ment Research, 1958. 104 pp. 


Budgets 
New York State Bupcet SuMMARY 
1957-58. Albany, Executive Department, 
Division of the Budget, 1958. 45 pp. 


City-County Cooperation 
SUBSTANTIAL 3ENEFITS AVAILABLE 
From City-County Cooperation. A 
Case Study, Springfield and Greene 
County, Missouri. Jefferson City, Mis- 
souri Public Expenditure Survey, 1958. 
8 pp. 
City Manager 
Tue Crry Manacer’s Jos. By Stuart 
A. MacCorkle. Austin, University of 
Texas, Institute of Public Affairs, 1958. 
47 pp. $2.00. 
City Officials 
1958-59 CALENDAR oF Duties For City 
Orrictats. Chapel Hill, University of 
North Carolina, Institute of Government, 
1958. 12 pp. 


County Officials 
1958-59 CALENDAR oF DuTIES_ FOR 
County Orricrats. Chapel Hill, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Institute of 
Government, 1958. 12 pp. 


Courts 
PERSONNEL STANDARDS IN New JeEr- 
sey’s MunicrpaLt Courts. By Ernest C. 
Reock, Jr. New Brunswick, New Jer- 
sey, Rutgers the State University, Bureau 
of Government Research, 1958. 67 pp. 
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Directories 

Drrecrory oF North Daxkota Mv- 
NICIPAL OrrictaLs 1958-1960. Bismarck, 
League of North Dakota Municipalities, 
1958. 47 pp. $3.00 

OFFICIALS OF WASHINGTON CITIES 
1958-60. Seattle 5, University of Wash- 
ington, Association of Washington Cities 
in Cooperation with the Bureau of Gov- 
ernmental Research and Services, 1958. 
100 pp. 

Tuirty-First ANNUAL Directory OF 
MIcHIGAN Muwnicrpat Orrictats 1958- 
59. Ann Arbor, Michigan Municipal 
League, 1958. 80 pp. $3.50. 

Unrtep States GovERNMENT ORGANI- 
ZATION MANUAL 1958-59. Revised as of 
June 1, 1958. Washington 25, D. C., 
General Services Administration, Na- 
tional Archives and Records Service, 
Federal Register Division, 1958. v, 791 
pp. $1.50. (Apply U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C.) 


Education 
Do.iars For Epucation. Origin and 
School District Revenue in 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 
Inc., Lehigh Valley 


Sources of 
Pennsylvania. 
Economy League, 
Branch, 1958. 13 pp. 

Tue Micuican Scnoot Bonp Loan 
Funp. By G. Mennen Williams. An 
Address before the Municipal Forum of 
New York April 29, 1958. New York, 
The Forum, 1958. 15 pp. (Apply Ar- 
thur R. Guastella, The Bond Buyer, 67 
Pearl Street, New York 4, N. Y.) 
MASSACHUSETTS HIGHER 
With Special Reference to 
3oston 16, Special 
State Needs, 


NEEDS IN 
EpucaTION. 
Community Colleges. 
Commission on Audit of 
1958. 87 pp. Map. 

Election Law 

E.ection Law Gutpepoox 1958. Sum- 
mary of Federal and State Laws Regu- 
lating the Nomination and Election of 
United States Senators. (85th Congress, 


BOOKS IN REVIEW 
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2nd Session, Senate Document No. 97.) 
Washington, D. C., U. S 
Printing Office, 1958. vii, 152 pp 


Government 


Film, Radio, Television 
WorksnHop: Lrsrary CooPeRATION ON 
Fi_m 
Proceedings of the 


Services, RapIO AND TELEVISION. 


Section on Library 
Administration, 22nd Annual Institute of 
Seattle, University of 
1958. 35 pp. $1.00. 


Government, 1957 
Washington Press, 


Fire Departments 
Frre DeparTMENT CONSOLIDATION IN 
Los ANGeLes County: A Stupy or Its 
Feasrpiuity. By Milton R. Farrell. Los 
Angeles, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, School of Public Administration, 
John W. Donner Memorial Fund, 1956. 
55 pp. $5.00. (Apply University of 
Southern California Bookstore, Los 
Angeles 7.) 

Housing 

NEw 


Recommendations 


A Report To York City 
Hovustnc AUTHORITY 
on Organization and Management Poli- 
New York, Citizens’ Housing and 
49 pp. 


THE 


cies. 
Planning Council, 1958. 


Law Schools 


Tre Law Scnoots or tHe UnNrrep 
States. A Statistical and Analytical Re- 
port Based on 136 Completed Question- 
naires and on Inspections of 160 Law 
(Prepared for the Survey of 
Lowell S. 


3altimore 


Schools. 

the Legal 
Nicholson. Baltimore, 
Press, 1958. v, 245 pp. 


Profession.) By 
Lord 


Legislative Reference Service 
A GuIpE To AND 


FUNCTIONS OF 


THE 
THE LeGIsLATIVE Rerer- 
ENCE Chicago 37, Council of 
State Governments, 1957. 82 pp. 


OBJECTIVES 


SERVICE. 


Metropolitan Areas 
Metro’s Procress 1958. By Frederick 
G. Gardiner. An Address on February 
26, 1958. Toronto, Canada, The Munici- 
pality of Metropolitan Toronto, 1958. 13 
pp. 
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Neighborhood Conservation 
NEIGHBORHOOD ConservATION. A Pilot 
Study. By Maurice Frank Parkins. De- 
troit, City Plan Commission in Coopera- 
tion with Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, 1958. xxi, 262 pp. Illus. 


Planning 

1956-1957 RecionaAL PLANNING. De- 
troit, Michigan, Regional Planning Com- 
mission, 1958. 24 pp. IiIlus. 

PLANNING AND COMMUNITY APPEAR- 
ance. Edited by Henry Fagin and 
Robert C. Weinberg. New York 17, 
Regional Plan Association, Inc., 1958. x<i, 
159 pp. $3.50. (Discount on quantity 
orders. ) 

Police 

Tue Portce Spectatist 1n District 
Stations, by Vernon L. Hoy; Po ice 
Dects1on-MAKING, by Allen P. Bristow; 
MunicipaL Porice PerFrorMANCE Rat- 
ING, by George N. Beck. Los Angeles, 
University of Southern California, School 
of Public Administration, John W. Don- 
ner Memorial Fund, 1957 and 1958. 100 
pp., 97 pp., and 115 pp. respectively. $2.75, 
$2.50 and $3.15. (Apply University of 
Southern California Bookstore, Los 
Angeles 7.) 

Political Science 

Tue Governinc oF Men. An Introduc- 
tion to Political Science. By Austin 
Ranney. New York, Henry Holt and 
Company, 1958. xii, 628 pp. $6.00. 


Sick Leave 
Sick Leave Potictes IN ARIZONA 
Citres AND Towns. Phoenix, League of 
Arizona Cities and Towns, 1958. 5 pp. 


Social Security 

Oaspr. A compilation of State and 
Territorial Enactments for the Uses of 
Old Age, Survivors and Disability In- 
surance Provisions of the Federal Social 
Security Act for Public Employees and 
of Actions by Referenda. New York, 
American Federation of State, County 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL REVIEW 


[September 


and Municipal Employees, AFL-CIO, 
Department of Research and Service, 
1958. 54 pp. 


State Government 

Ittinois STATE GovERNMENT: A Loox 
Auneap. Final Report and Background 
Papers Illinois Assembly on State Gov- 
ernment. Edited by Samuel K. Gove. 
Urbana, University of Illinois, Institute 
of Government and Public Affairs, 1958. 
71 pp. 

Taxation and Finance 


GOVERNMENTAL AND FINANCIAL Data 
For SMALL CounciL-MANAGER Cities. A 
Survey of 255 Council-Manager Cities of 
Less than 5,000 Population with up-to- 
date Information on Governmental Or- 
ganization, Personnel, Finances, and 
Planning and Zoning. By Philip R. Tuhy. 
Chicago 37, International City Managers’ 
Association, 1958. 64 pp. $2.00. 

Loca TAXATION IN PENNSYLVANIA'S 
Ursanizep Area Boroucns 1956. By J. 
Martin Kelly, Jr. Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Internal Affairs, 
1958. 40 pp. Tables. 


Urban Renewal 


Cit1zEN PARTICIPATION IN URBAN Re- 
NEWAL. A Report of a Demonstration 
Project Conducted in Dyersburg, Ten- 
nessee, to Explore Methods of Creating 
Understanding and Enlisting Support and 
Participation on the Part of Citizens for 
Launching an Urban Renewal Program 
in a Small Community. By William 
Bishop Nixon and Joseph M. Boyd, Jr. 
Nashville, Tennessee State Planning 
Commission in cooperation with Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, 1957. ix, 
245 pp. 

CoMMUNITY ORGANIZATION FoR CITI- 
ZEN PARTICIPATION IN URBAN RENEWAL, 
By William C. Loring, Jr., Frank L. 
Sweetser and Charles F. Ernst. Boston, 
Housing Association of Metropolitan 
Boston, Inc., 1957. xxix, 238 pp. 





Nominating Committee Picks Slate 


The re-election of Cecil Morgan as 
Linen and Wil- 


liam Collins as vice presidents will be 


president and John S. 


suggested by the Nominating Commit- 
tee at the annual meeting of National 
Municipal League members September 
14 at the National Conference on Gov- 
ernment at the Antlers Hotel in Colorado 
Springs. 

For regional vice presidents the com- 
mittee will recommend: Jac Chambliss, 
Tennessee : “ E. Com- 
mander, Jr., Jacksonville, 
Robert S. Davis, Columbia, South Caro- 
lina: Charles R. Diebold, Buffalo, New 
York: Ben B. Ehrlichman, Seattle, 
Washington: Robert H. Fouke, 
Francisco, California; John B. Gage, 
Kansas City, Missouri: Carl J. Gilbert. 
Massachusetts: Barry Gold- 
Arizona: Thomas Gra- 


Lloyd Hale. 


Chattanooga, 
Florida: 


San 


Boston. 
water. Phoenix, 
ham, Louisville, Kentucky: 


Johnson, 


Minneapolis, Minnesota; A. E. 
E. Marlowe. Rich- 


Denver, Colorado: a 
Virginia; Mark 5S. Matthews, 
Greenwich, Connecticut: J. Raburn 
Monroe, New Orleans, Louisiana: H. 
Bruce Palmer, Newark, New 
Thomas R. Reid, Dearborn, Michigan: 
Lee M. Sharrar, Houston, Texas: H. V. 
Watkins, Jackson, Mississippi: John F. 
Watlington, Jr.. Winston-Salem, North 
Webb. Oklahoma 
James C, Worthy, 


mond, 


Jersey: 


Carolina: James E. 
City, Oklahoma: 
Chicago, Illinois. 

For members of the Council, term ex- 
piring 1961, the nominees are: Edward 
J. Green. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
F. A. Harrington, Worcester, Massachu- 
setts: Mrs. Siegel W. Judd, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan; Arthur B. Langlie, 
New York: Myron C. Law, Seattle. 
Washington: Frank C. Moore, New 
York: James M. Osborn, New Haven, 


Connecticut: Robert H. Rawson, Cleve- 
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land. Ohio: Charles P. Taft, Cincinnati, 


Ohio. 


Peterson Joins 

League Staff 
Glen R. Peterson, 

of the 


Foundation, joined the League’s staff in 


recently executive 


director Dade County Research 


August as senior associate, succeeding 


Glen R. Peterson Troy R. Westmeyer 


Troy R. Westmeyer, who has taken the 
position of administrative assistant to 
the dean, School of Public Administra- 
tion and Social Service. New York Uni- 
director, New 
York University-Ankara Program 


versity, and associate 

After three years as budget and man- 
agement officer of Richmond, Virginia, 
Mr. Peterson was city manager of 
Clarksburg. West Virginia. When he 
resigned, the Clarksburg Non-Partisan 
Association persuaded him to remain in 
the city as executive director of the as- 
sociation. 

It was during this time that Clarks- 
burg was named an All-America City as 
a result of modernizing its charter and 
improving its government, brought 
about by campaigns waged by the as- 


sociation. 





Avenue Renamed for Conference 


Peak 


and 


Broad and impressive Pikes 
Avenue, with the Antlers Hotel 
stately Pikes Peak as a backdrop, will 
be renamed “Avenue of the All-America 
Cities” for the duration of the National 
Conference on Government. 

Plans call for lamp drapes and street 
streamers of red, white and blue, with 
the stafe flags of the 22 finalist cities 
whose spokesmen will present their cases 
at the Conference before the All-America 
Cities jury headed by George H. Gallup. 
The two-block will include 
welcome plaques and floral and shrub- 


area also 
bery decorations. 

“It is our hope to make this impres- 
sive avenue, with its wide sweep and 
magnificent vista, a place of real beauty 
that will honor the achievements of the 
cities and convey the city’s greetings to 
the many visitors attending the Confer- 
ence,” A. Earl Bryson, chairman of the 
local arrangements committee, said in 
announcing the plans. 

Cooperating in the plan with the 
committee are the Antlers Hotel, Con- 
ference headquarters; Downtown Colo- 


rado Springs, Inc.; and the city of Colo- 
rado Springs through its departments of 
public utilities and parks and recreation. 


A Murder Story 


True, “the man’s magazine” of mas- 
sive circulation, had an article in its 
July issue, “How to Get Away With 
Murder,” which called the 
Model Medico-Legal Investigative Sys- 
tem the cure for the discredited elected 


League’s 


county coroner systems. 


All-America Finalists 

(Continued from page 370) 
Electric Company, and president, Effec- 
tive Citizens Organization; Vernon C. 
Myers, publisher, Look Magazine; 


Quigg Newton, president, University of 
Colorado; H. Bruce Palmer, president, 
Mutual Benefit Life 
pany, Newark, and a former president 
of the United States Junior Chamber of 
Commerce; Philip M. Talbott, chair- 
man of the board, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States: Dr. Donald 
H. Webster. di- 

Bureau of 

Governmental Re- 


Insurance Com- 


rector, 


search and Serv- 
ices, University of 
Washington: Dr. 
Arnold S. Zander, 
president, Ameri- 
can Federation of 
State, County 
Municipal Employ- 
ees, AFL-CIO; and 
a representative of the Federation of 


W omen’s 


and 
t 


George H. Gallup 


Business and Professional 


Clubs. 

Spokesmen from the 22 cities will tell 
of a variety of significant local achieve- 
citi- 


ments. Several will describe how 


zens campaigned for programs of public 
improvement. Others will tell of re- 
placing outmoded and inefficient gov- 
ernments with responsible, progressive 
ones, 

Poor local standards were targets in 
One, shaken by 


publicity describing it as an “indescriba- 


some cities. national 


bly grimy mill city,” launched an in- 
tensive renovation campaign. Industrial 
development, neighborhood rehabilita- 


tion and urban renewal programs are 
among the citizen activities boasted by 
finalists. 

The contest, which originated at the 
League’s St. Paul National Conference 
on Government in 1949, is co-sponsored 


by Look. 
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WANTED 
National Municipal Review 
for March and May, 1958 


An unprecedented demand has exhausted copies of the NATIONAL 
Mi NICIPAI Ri VIEW to! the months listed above. The League will 


be glad to pay 25 cents pel copy for the return of these issues. 


National Municipal Review 
Carl H. Pforzheimer Building 


47 East 68th Street New York 














Model Municipal Revenue Bond Law 


Prepared by Frank E. Curley with the cooperation of 37 attorneys, 


investment bankers, public officials and professors of public finance. 


The latest in the series of model laws on local government finance, this 
model presents a source of standard procedural provisions for statutes 
relating to revenue bond financing by counties and municipalities. It has 


been examined and acclaimed by fiscal experts of nine states. 


Price $1.00 (Discounts on quantity orders) 31 pages 


National Municipal League 


47 East 68th Street New York 21, N. Y. 























Tools for Achieving 
Better Government 


Citizen groups often turn to the League for help in achieving better govern- 
ment in their locality. Listed below are some of the tools available to them: 


Campaign Pamphlets 
£ 


Story of the Council-Manager Plan, 36 pages (1955) ....... $ .20 
Charts: ¢€ ounce manager Form, Commission Form, Mayor- council Form 
(17% x 22%"), 50 cents each, set of three 
County Manager Plan, 24 pages (195 — 
Forms of Municipal Government—Hot w Have They Wor ked? 
20 pages (1955) = : 
Facts About the Council- Manager Plan, 8 pages (1956) 
City Employees and the Manager on 3 4 pages (1957) 
Labor Unions and the Council-Manager Plan, 8 pages (1957) 
P. R. [Proportional Representation], 12 pages (1955 nisaniiinnsaiuial 
rhe Citizen Association—How to Organize and Run It, 64 pages (1953) 
Ihe Citizen Association—How to Win Civic Campaigns, 64 pages 
(1953) : 
(The two pamphlets above | may be purchased together for $1. 20) 


Model Laws 


Model Accrual Budget Law, 40 pages (1946) 

Model Cash Basis Budget Law, 42 pages (1948) 

Model City Charter, 173 pages (1941) : 

Model County and Municipal Bond Law, 54 pages "(1953) sinsdattiestdibdiadaniaatal 
Model County Charter, 112 pages (1956) 1 
Model Direct Primary Election System, 48 pages (1951) 

Model Investment of State Funds Law, 23 pages (1954) 

Mode! Municipal Revenue Bond Law, 31 pages 

Model Real Property Tax Collection Law, 40 pages (1954 

Model State and Regional Planning Law (1955) 

Model State Civil Service Law, 32 pages (1953) 

Model State Constitution, 72 pages (1948) ‘ 

Model State Medico-legal Investigative System, 39 pages ) (1954) 
Model Voter Registration System, 56 pages (1957) ... : 


Other Pamphlets and Books 


American County—Patchwork of Boards, 24 pages (1946) — 
Best Practice Under the Manager Plan, 8 pages (1956) ... 1s 
Civic Victories, by Richard S. Childs, 367 pages (1952) a 
The 48 Direct Primary Systems, 55 pages (1958) . 2.00 
Coroners in 1953—A pee of Legal Bases and Actual Practices, 

90 pages, mimeographed (1955) astinas , “a 2.00 
Digest of County Manager Charters and Laws, $2 pages 1958) a S49 
Guide for Charter Commissions, 44 pages (1957 , 1.00 
Guide to Community Action, by Mark S. Meubews, 448 pages (1954)... 4.00 
Manager Plan Abandonments, by Arthur W. Bromage, 36 pages (1954) .50 
The Metropolitan Problem—Current Research, Opinion, Action, by 

Guthrie S. Birkhead (reprinted from Nationa Muwicipat Re- 

view), 12 pages (1953) - a 
New Look at Home Rule, by Benjamin Baker etc. (reprinted rem 

NATIONAL MUNICIPAL REVIEW), 32 pages (1935) ....ccccccnes =» © 
Proportional Representation—lilustrative Election, 8 pages (1951). 10 
Proportional Representation—Key to Democracy, by George H. Hallett, 

Jr., 177 pages (1940) 

Discount on Quantity Orders — Write for Complete List and Description. 


National Municipal League 
Carl H, Pforzheimer Building 
47 East 68th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 











